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DIRT IS VARIOUS—always out of place. 
It mars lives and homes and people. ”Tis the 
best of good manners to be clean. A cake of 
HAND SAPOLIO is half a social introduction. 








CITY SOIL IS SMUT, smoke, grime. 
Country soil is just clean dirt; wholesome, but 
not pretty. Both yield to HAND SaPoLio. The 


daintiest soap made. Indispensable to every one 
who desires the real beauty of perfect cleanliness. 








THE PORES are the safety valves of the 
body. If they be kept in perfect order by constant 
and intelligent bathing a very general source of 
danger from disease is avoided. HAND SaPOoLio 
is unequaled as a gentle, efficacious pore-opener. 
Other soaps chemically dissolve the dirt—HaAnp 
SAPOLIO removes it. Other soaps either gioss 
over the pores, or by excess of alkali absorb the 
healthful secretions which they contain. : 





lis price is small, its use a fine habit, 
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RECEPTION GOWN OF CAFE-AU-LAIT TAFFETA WITH BLACK VELVET BUTTONS 
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THE FASHION OUTLOOK FOR 1905 


BY A. T. ASHMORE 


7 HE fashion outlook for autumn 
and winter was never so bewil- 
deringly complex as at the present 
moment. Never were there so 
many absolutely diverse styles to 

choose from, each and every one YA vs My 
bearing the hall-mark of the very latest design, PAA Se 7) 
and also being indescribably “ smart.” <j We 

Crinoline is more than hinted at, for there are O72 Gi 

underskirts made to wear with street and house IN 
gowns that have two and three pieces of feather- AMOR 
bone inserted in tucks or cordings, so that the 1| /t| 
skirt stands out almost as did the crinoline skirts i, 
of the olden time. In truth, some aid is neces- 
sary to hold out such width of skirt as is re- 
quired in the fashionable gown intended for late 
autumn or early winter wear. 
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Cloth costumes will be extremely fashionable, = Say 
so also will velvet and velveteen costumes, while a 
among the new materials are many so-called vel- g 
vets and velveteens that bear the strongest possi- rr 


ble resemblance to plush—but with rather a 
shorter nap than was fashionable when plush was 
last in favor. Silk, satin, brocade, all are in Hil 
demand for evening gowns, and also there are 
gauzes, nets, laces, and tulles that suggest ball 
gowns when seen first in the material itself. 
Many of the fabrics are quite too handsome sty 
and elaborate in design to require much trim- . 








ming; but in these days trimming plays such “ 
an important part in dress that apparently it © 
a AN * Pr is impossible to in any way get along without 
1 Ch Hs — it, so the pattern of the brocade is outlined in st 











embroidery stitch or with paillettes of gold, sil- 
ver, jet, or steel. Gowns of striped gauze elabo- org 
rately trimmed with lace medallions are made 
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SMART EVENING Gown; Directoire coat of white silk with green satin stripe, edged with a band of 
white satin; cuffs and collar of white with colored embroidery, green velvet belt. 
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VERY LARGE SOFT WHITE FELT HAT, edged with black velvet; long black paradise feather and pink 
roses in black tulle softly draped around the high crown 


more ornate by embroidery on the 
lace itself. Straps of black velvet 
ribbon on taffeta and cloth gowns 
are caught down at intervals by 
most exquisite embroidery done in 


silk in a design of small flowers 
or of one large flower. And so it 
goes on indefinitely until it seems 
scarcely possible to find place for 
so much and such elaborate work. 
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Coat of tobacco-brown cloth with brown velvet revers and cuffs and a narrow pale yellow brocade vest; 
new-style sleeves, with full tops pleated into the shoulder. 
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All materials may be included in 
the choice of winter gowns. For the 
street both rough and smooth cloths 
will be fashionable, as well as the vel- 
vets already referred to. In the home 
not only will silks and satins be worn, 
but many new varieties of voile, chif- 
fon cloth, and the same light-weight 
fabrics as were used this last sum- 
mer, and even batiste and chiffon will 
find a place in theatre and house 
gZowns. 

With so many different styles of 
gowns as are now considered req- 
uisite, the color question has a wide 
field, and not for many a season have 
there been so many different colors 
displayed, Clothes this winter are 
bound to be more or less conspicuous, 
either from the vivid color, or, if some 
dark color be chosen, from the con- 
trast in the trimmings employed, or, 
smartest of all, from the exquisite 
braiding or embroidery that is so ex- 
ceedingly popular. An entire cos- 
tume in a light shade of yellowish 
brown is further lightened by 
touches of orange, and so on in- 
definitely throughout the whole 
gamut of color. 

Yellow, orange, red, and a 
pastel blue are the favorite 
colors used in trimming, and 
what may be termed modified 
shades of these same colors will 
be seen in cloth, velvet, and vel- 
veteen. Mole color or stone 
gray, an exquisite shade of 
prune, a new red, an odd brown, 


BACK OF RECEPTION Gown; café-au-lait taffeta, with 
fichu and frills of Alengon lace; buttons of black 
velvet embroidered in gold, and down either side of 


por 


Naas 


are the colors for the moment 


























chosen for entire costumes. Black 
or white and black and white will be 
extremely popular for house as well 
as street gowns, but, as a rule, will 
be made up in most elaborate de- 
signs that have a totally different 


the front an inch-wide black velvet ribbon run through 


a band of embroidered écru linen. 


effect from anything seen for some 
time. An extremely dark blue, gen- 
erally becoming, is also to be fash- 
ionable, but will not be worn all 
winter, so it is said. 
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OR the moment the picturesque reigns supreme in the fashions for 
F evening gowns, and most quaint and old-fashioned are many of the 
newest designs. More than ever is the hint of crinoline apparent, 
but fortunatély the desired effect of wide - spreading skirts can be obtained 
by the use of featherbone without 
using any crinoline, and a good 
dressmaker can even cut a skirt 
so it will “stand out” without 
even the featherbone. 
There are two kinds of skirts 
fashionable in the ball gowns— 


close - fitting one trimmed either | 
with long lines of tucks or em- 
broidery or with gathers or pleats | 
at the sides, or trimmed with lace 
flounces. Cordings, shirrings, and 
puffings such as were years ago so 
popular on evening gowns are seen 
again this season. The old-fash- 
ioned round low-neck waist in- 
stead of the square, falling off the 
shoulder, the pointed, stiffly draped 
waist and the flounces caught up 
with stiff bunches of flowers, were 
all favorite styles “before the 
war,” and have now reappeared 
with slight modification. 

Flowered silks and brocades in 
odd dull shades and fanciful de- 
signs are most fashionable, but 
then, too, the plain silks and satins 
find many admirers, while tulle, 
net, and gauze, plain and em- 
broidered, are in great demand. 
The straight-front effect is still 
to be seen, but it is more fash- 
ionable now to have a small waist 
than it was last year, and although 
the latest cut of waist is long in 

LACE KVENING CoAT; white taffeta revers edged with . . . 
black satin; black satin belt and sleeve-bands; to be worn front, finished with a eharp-point- 
with white or black skirt only. ed effect, there are soft draped 
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the round short skirt and the long {) 
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= folds of the ma- 
“ terial to soften the 
" : 

} too hard lines, or a 
()} wide bodice of liberty 
(i) silk or satin that 
i) gives much the same 
Mt effect. 


w 
VA Most elaborately 
“ trimmed are the new 


skirts, and gathered 
or pleated ruffles and 
flounces are to be 
seen on the silk and 
satin gowns as well 
as on the tulle or net 
ones. The lace 
flounces on the satin 
skirts are put over 
ruffles of chiffon, 
which makes the lace 
more effective, while 
under chiffon ruffles 
are other ruffles of a 
different color. A 
white gown with 
chiffon ruffles lined 
with pale pink and 
the lining of the 
gown of pink taffeta 
is very charming, 
but it should be 
realized that this is 
a fashion that should 
be very carefully 
treated or the gown 
will look too much 
like patchwork. 

Lace gowns and 
net or satin gowns 
with lace appliqué 
display the most ex- 
quisite of handiwork, 
(i) the material beneath 
Ww the lace being cut M4 
m away, and the thin- PomPapour TAFFETA EVENING Gown, pink the predominating color ; front m\ 
\ east if chitin being of pink mousseline and fichu of the same, with a ruche and lace frills; high 


. pointed belt of heavy pink satin ribbon caught at the front with nandsome 
mM substituted, _ jewelled buttons 
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SIMPLE EVENING coaT of white cloth trimmed with wide silk braid; part of the yoke is covered 
with rows of narrow braid, and the other part is covered with guipure. 









































EVENING GOWNS AND WRAPS 


Back view of pink Pompadour evening gown with wide pink satin ribbon belt. 


which displays the pattern of the 
lace to perfection over the colored 
silk lining of the underskirt. The 
detail and finish of all these gowns 

are most effective, and the most 





costly lace is used in a lavish man- 
ner. 


Both afternoon and evening wraps 
are very attractive this season, and 
the time is approaching when 
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the evening cloak will be a mat- 

ter of serious import. Oftentimes the 

most charming of evening gowns will 

look shabby and out of date if worn 

under an old-fashioned and unbecom- 
ing opera cloak. In _ these 
days when so much attention 
is paid to all the details of 
dress, it is worth while to con- 
sider pretty closely the ques- 
tion of what color and material 
and style of garment are most 
hecoming. 

Light wraps and dark ones 
are both to be fashionable. 
From the economical point of 
view brocade, in black satin or 
velvet, makes one of the most 
desirable garments that <a 
woman can have. It may be 
made extremely effective by 
having the collar and cuffs of 
fur, by jabots of lace, or by 
the ornaments of jet and passe- 
menterie that are so much in 
demand at the present mo- 
ment. 

Fitted wraps are never very 
satisfactory, but this season 
there are to be more of them— 
that is, made half-fitting in the 
back and with the fronts left 
loose. No evening wrap should 
be, in any sense of the word, 
tight, for it must be worn over 
a light gown, and too heavy 
or tight-fitting an outer gar- 
ment crushes and ruins any 
light fabric over which it is 
worn. 

The design that has a care- 
fully fitted yoke over the shoul- 
ders, and the material below 
laid in wide full pleats, is a 


most satisfactory one. At the 
Evewinc Gown of pale rose satin messaline with sleeve drapery ." . the desi | . 
and ruffles of the same shade of mousseline de soie ; heavy cream "2M time, e design that is 
4) guipure ; bodice drawn into a long slender buckle. made like a coat, half- 
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fitting at the back and with loose 
straight fronts, is more becoming to 
some figures. In these days of wide 
skirts it is necessary that the evening 
wrap be very wide, and while short 
wraps are fashionable to a certain 
extent, the long, all-enveloping, half- 
fitting coat is the smartest 
and most popular of any. 
The skirts of all gowns 
must be well cut and care- 
fully fitted; waists, while ap- 
parently loose, are made over 
tight linings or 
worn over fitted 
and boned _ corset 
waists. Corsets 


<3 


must be chosen 
with care if not 
made to order, and, 
while undoubtedly 

the fashion is to . 
have higher darts 
in all corsets and 
waists, the straight 
front is as fash- 
ionable as ever. 
The long pointed 
waist-line, espe- 
cially when exag- 
gerated, is not 
smart, but al- 
though the belts 
and bodices give 
more the effect of 
the old - fashioned 
round waist, the 
line from the neck 
to the finish of the 
dress waist is very 
nearly as long as 
ever. It is more 
fashionable to have 
a small waist meas- 
ure than it was last 
/ season, and the 
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built on those lines, but it is 
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more in effect than in the number of 
inches gained. 

Belts and bodices of all sorts and 
descriptions are worn with waists 
of dinner and ball gowns. Silk, 
satin, and velvet on the bias are in 





























favor, or ribbon, but the 
long sash ends have not met 
with popular approval, and 
the bodice is fastened 
with buckles or fancy but- 
tons. The different colored 
bodices considered 
so smart last win- 
ter will be as fash- 
ionable as ever, and 
certainly they are a 
great addition to al- 
most any gown, be- 
sides making it pos- 
sible to have a va- 
riety of different 
effects for. the one 
gown. 

These bodices are 
often elaborate af- 
fairs of pleats 
which are really a 
part of the gown it- 
self. -On one gown, 
for instance, the 
folds of the bodice 
are high at the 
back, carried up in 
a point. 





Evenine coat of écru taffeta with collar and sleeve frills of white 
new corsets are Irish lace; frills and rosettes of the same taffeta with cords of black. 
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Fancy st ouse of taffeta or white pongee with 
white silk gimp edge and ornaments. 


LTHOUGH it is now abso- 
A nies decided that all smart 
costumes must be made with 
a waist to match the skirt, and for 
the nine hundred and ninety-ninth 
time the order has gone forth that 
shirt-waists are entirely out of date, 
no woman who knows anything 
about dress thinks of starting in 
to make up her winter wardrobe 
without including several of these 
most necessary garments. 
The fashion of wearing a light 
waist with a dark skirt—that is, a 


ders ; a good model for pongee. 


ally a young girl is seen 
wearing a blouse the color 
of the. lining of her coat, 
or of light blue or pink, as 
But the 
certainly 


the case may be. 
smartest gowns 


light silk waist—is not, as 
a rule, becoming. It cer- 
tainly is no longer smart, 
excepting in the case of a 
street gown; but occasion- 
% 
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Simpce taffeta and guipure blouse, with shirred shoul- 
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so smart as they 
were, but they too 
are still worn by 
well - dressed 
women. 

White embroid- 
ered muslin, ba- 
tiste, and lace 
waists, and fine 
embroidered _lin- 
en, are included 
in every thorough 
outfit; and for 
winter as well as 
for summer there 
are made up the 
most eharming 
waists of fine 
embroideries that 
can be laundered 
as well as cleaned. 
Combining net 
with lace of a 
different kind is 
also carried out, 
and with good 
results. A waist 
having the body 
and lower part of 
the sleeves made 
of Valenciennes 
net, has a deep 
yoke and the 
upper part of the 
sleeves of Irish or 
fine Cluny lace; 
the combination 


have the waists to match the skirts. 
If the material of the skirt is too 
heavy for a waist, then the same 

color in a lighter-weight fabric is 
r* chosen. The pleated chiffon waists 
are not out of fashion, are extreme- 
ly becoming, and are still thought 
very smart, Lace waists—the lace 
dyed to match the material—are not 


WAISTS AND HOME GOWNS 












Such a waist as this to wear with 
velvet or fine cloth skirts is a most 
attractive garment, and one that is 
extremely useful, as it will last for 
some time without cleaning, and also 
cleans remarkably well. 

Soft silk and crépe de Chine 
waists, the color of the gown with 
which they are to be worn, are also 


in favor and are 
very attractive. 
The designs are 
of the simplest 
order, but show 
considerable hand 
work in the fagot- 
ting, tucks, and 
fine pleats. The 
old plan of a band 
of écru lace 
around the collar, 
down the front, 
and around the 
cuffs might be 
thought to have 
outlived its popu- 
larity, and yet for 
the simple waists 
to be worn with 
the tailor gowns 
—that is, when 
the loose blouse is 
not worn —this 
model made up in 
crépe de Chine 
seems just as 
popular and quite 
as attractive as 
ever. 

Liberty satin 
and all the new 
weaves of satin 
are to be used for 
these waists. They 
wear well and can 


SIMPLE CASHMERE MORNING GOWN with narrow white be made up sim- 


is charming. braid on all of the ruffies. 
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ply or elaborately, 
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Tarreta Gown with lace yoke and sleeve frills; in the front of the waist and on the cuffs are bands of 
finely tucked white satin outlined with black ; white lace collar and frills. 
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SMART MODet for a black taffeta house gown; the trellis-work is of black velvet ribbon and knotted 
chenille; the guimpe of cream batiste and lace with black velvet ribbon edges. 
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“alll a& | ouse Gowns 
and Negligees 
n\ 


quisite Oriental crépes in printed Tt \ 
flower designs are shown. The ny’ 
coloring is as dainty as a sunrise 
sky, and the designs, with flowers 
and birds and butterflies in the 
artistic conventionalized Japanese 
style, are things of beauty in them- 
selves. These crépe kimonos are al- 











BrReakrast CoAT of mull and lace with full 
frills of pleated lace, with an over-jacket of pale 
pink silk with guipure revers. 


EVER were pretty, dainty 
N breakfast jackets and tea- 

gowns more a_ necessary 
part of the well-stocked wardrobe 
than now. Not only is a bath- 
gown necessary, and a pretty, sim- 
ple wrapper or dressing - gown, 
but a charming creation of silk 
and lace is worn at home during = 
the time between afternoon and 
dinner, and for breakfast the 
jackets are as dainty as can be. Breaxrast coat of heavy gray crépe de 


; h . ] ° Chine with black satin bands edging Chinese 
For t © ainpee wrapper the kimono embroidery in tones of green, orange, and black ; 
shape is preferred, and some ex- vest of white China silk. 
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HOUSE GOWNS AND NEGLIGEES 


ways faced with silk of one of the 
dominant shades of the pattern. 

Anything smarter than the lierre 
lace tea-gown it would be difficult to 
imagine. It is made ona fitted 
lining of taffeta in princesse style, 
the lace being laid over a pleated 
chiffon lining that falls loose from 
the shoulders. When it is desired to 
have a less negligée appearance a 
loose girdle, pulled well down in 
front, is slipped under the lace at 
the back and then brought through 
the side seams and down in front, 
holding all the fulness of both lace 
and chiffon. The colored silk linings 
are smarter now than the white, and, 
in fact, the all-white tea-gown is not 
nearly so smart as it was. 

The difficulty of using thin effects 
in tea-gowns that are warm enough 
to be possible on cold days has been 
solved by the separate silk lining, 
which is made either in princesse 
style or in the close-fitting waist and 
skirt. If the latter style is preferred 
the skirt should be made wider than 
the ordinary petticoat, but not quite 
so wide as the dress skirt. The 
waist lining is, as a rule, made with 
higher darts than has been fashiona- 
ble for some time, and really does 
hold the figure in shape better than 
do the low corsets that are still as 
popular as ever. 

With this close-fitted lining it is 
possible to drape the gown itself in 
soft, graceful folds, and yet at the 
same time keep the lines of the 
figure. Lining silks are so cheap 
now that it is very good economy to 
have not only a black and a white 
lining of this sort, but also one or 
two others in colored taffeta. Over 
these linings can be worn muslin, 
veiling, chiffon, or lace tea - gowns, 
while one or two white or black 
net gowns of inexpensive material, 
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Necuic#e of printed Japanese crépe, lined 
with quilted silk ; trimming of black satin; the 
cut is new; stole effect front and back, the 
seams outlined with black. 
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A ser of the new simple embroidered lingerie which depends for its smartness on the quality of the ma 
terial, the fine hand embroidery, and the cut of the garments 


provided one has enough linings, short, are among the smartest of 
will prove most effective and satis- these negligée fashions, the hand- 
factory. somest being of unlined Irish lace 

Lace coats and jackets, long and_ in the large-figured designs. Irish 
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Some of the smartest new designs for belts and collars which are shown in Paris; made of embroid- 
ered piqué, linen, and lawn, and cords with leather straps. 

lace, made up with mull, chiffon, gowns that are worn are entirely of 
or batiste, is immensely fashiona- Irish lace on a foundation of any 
ble this year, and some of the hand- one of these materials. 

somest and most expensive tea- The present style of dress, half- 
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fitting, and with loose sleeves, 
is better suited for wear in 
one’s own house than any- 
where else. Such a gown, 
made with the long shoul- 
ders, drooping sleeves, and 
loose waist, can be fashioned 
of silk, crépe de Chine, voile, 
or challi, and need not be 
expensive. The trimmings 
of lace or embroidery are 
really the only things about 
the gown for which there 
need be any outlay, and with 
so little regard to cost or fit 
as is required, the design 
can be satisfactorily carried 
out by a clever seamstress 
in the house, and will not re- 
quire the services of a skilled 
dressmaker. 

Laces and trimmings left 
over from other gowns 
may often be used to 
great advantage on 
these tea-gowns and 
negligées, for they 
are garments which 
may be 
elaborate 
without 
looking out 
of place. 

The really 
handsome 
Chinese and 
Japanese 
embroidered 
cloaks are 
used in ma- 
king negli- 
gées, 
these, when real, are most costly, 
and the majority of women are sat- 
isfied to use a printed crépe or 
some fine embroidered silk bought 
by the yard, which, while rather 































SMART NEGLIGHE of shot taffeta with little flat yoke and sleeve frills of lace; the 
hee pretty white lace-trimmed petticoat need not necessarily match. 
u 


expensive, does not 
the mandarin’s coat 


come 
in 


near 
cost. 


Rather severe effects are best in 
the style of making these gar- 
ments. 











BLACK VELVET HAT with soft crown; plissée 
ruche of dull orange taffeta with big crushed roses 


HE late autumn and early 

winter fashions in millinery 

are not always to be de- 
pended upon as being the only 
shapes and styles that will be worn 
during the winter, and, in fact, in 
these days of extravagance there 
are new shapes being introduced 
all winter long, and new colors 
and trimmings as well. 

First in choice at this time of 
year is the all-black hat which is 
prepared for general wear, Dur- 
ing the summer and early autumn 
the all-black hat has not been con- 





































sidered so smart as was the case 
last year, and a hat to match 
the gown with which it was 
worn, or to contrast with it, has 
never been more fashionable. 
At this season, though, there is 
the opportunity to wear it, and 
accordingly there are many new 
and attractive styles to be seen. 

The new shapes in millinery 
are made with crowns of vary- 
ing size and shape, and the 
trimming is in some instances 
put around the crown, while in 
others it is massed towards the 
front and a little towards the 


LARGE BLACK VELVET HAT trimmed with green satin 
drapery and shaded green feathers. 
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PLAIN WHITE FELT AUTUMN OUTING HAT with binding and scarf of golden-brown velvet; white 
quill tipped with touches of a rich golden-brown color 


left side. 


The English walking-hat 
shape, so popular years ago, is in- 
dicated in the new beaver and felt 
hats, and the trimming is on the 


severe order. Such hats look well 
with the plainer tailor-made cos- 
tumes. 

Turbans and toques are still in 
favor, in both medium and small 
sizes, and are trimmed with wings, 


ostrich tips, cock feathers, and 
rosettes of velvet ribbon. These 
shapes are also made in velvet the 
color of the costume, and trimmed 
with ostrich tips or cock feathers. 
Quite an effective and new shape 
is a medium-size toque that at one 
side turns up sharply, and where 
the brim is turned is fastened a 
short ostrich tip of either black or 
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HATS 


Reception HAT of soft folds of mouse-gray panne velvet; black feathers, one caught at the side 
with a jewelled button, the others standing high at the side. 


white, while around the crown is 
merely a twist of velvet. This is 
made in beaver or velvet or, as is 
one of the newest styles, in cloth 
to match the gown. 

Following the fashion of having 
waistcoat and trimmings of some 
bright color in sharp contrast to 
the material of the costume, the 


hat made to wear with the cos- 


will either follow out ex- 
actly the same idea and have a 
touch of the same bright color to 
match the trimming, or will be en- 
tirely of the same color as the trim- 
ming, the rule being to have which- 
ever is the most becoming. 

Hats and bonnets with strings 
will be attempted, but it is too early 
in the year to say whether they 
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Hat of écru guipure trimmed with a long black 
feather and a pleated black velvet ribbon on both sides 
of the brim. 


will be universally worn. When the 
fashion is a becoming one, it will be 
followed; when it is not, it will be 
avoided. The best-dressed women of 
the present day are those who refuse 
to follow blindly any style, but rather 
choose what is becoming to them- 
selves. 

In keeping with wide skirts, big 
sleeves, and the general so-called pic- 
turesque fashions of the winter, there 
are picture-hats without number, with 
wide brims and high crowns, or on the 
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poke-bonnet order, the trimmings of 
flowers and feathers and bright ribbon 
bows. And also in keeping with the 
fashions of the more severe order, with 
the skirts of medium size, the plain 
three - quarter length coats, and the 
graceful medium-sized sleeve, are the 
smaller hats and also fascinating bon- 
nets, which are exceedingly smart. 
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Hart of soft white felt bound with black velvet; 
rosette of black velvet, and black feather curling down 
over the hair. 
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for love of the clothes or because they are forced to do so from motives 
of economy, begin to look about and plan the street costumes for au- 


13 ‘ter ov summer is over, women who make clothes a study, whether 


tumn and winter. It is contended on very 
good authority that it is quite possible to 
choose the fashions for the winter outfit 
during the summer. Like all assertions, 
there is some truth in this, and at the same 
time there is much that is not true. There 
are certain places where the very latest styles 
are to be seen, and these late summer and 
early autumn fashions are charming in them- 
selves, and, if attractive, are sure to be taken 
as models for the coming winter. On the 
other hand, so many and diverse are the 
fashions of the present moment, that it is dif- 
ficult to settle upon any one defined model so 
early in the season, and to say that that model, 
and only that one, will be the correct 
style for the coming winter season. 
There are to be again this winter 
two different styles of cloth gowns. 
One cloth gown, intended for the 
street only and for general wear, will 
be on the strictly plain tailor-made 
order, that for the last 
year or two has been 
rather cast into the back- 
ground. Practical com- 
mon sense is evident in 
the wardrobe of the well- 
gowned woman of to-day, 
and these conventional 
tailor gowns are practical 
to the last degree. The 
skirts are short, fit close 
around the hips, have a 
decided flare around the 
foot, are made box-pleat- 
ed or side-pleated at the 
sides and back, or with 
no pleats and an attached 























‘ Gown of pale tan wool ; white cloth collar and cuffs, with fine black braid 
flounce, or with two and little buttons; chiffon frills. 
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SIMPLE STREET GowN of gray wool goods trimmed with black which, the best tailors will as- 
mohair braid; white collar, cuffs, and revers, with fine black and 


silver braid and steel bal! buttons 


pleated ruffles or flounces around the 
foot of the skirt, a short distance 
apart. This last, however, is a little 
off the conventional tailor-made de- 
sign, and the leading tailors always 
turn out, year after year and season 
after season, a skirt short enough to 
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elear the ground. It is made 
with either seven or nine 
gores and a decided flare 
around the foot, or pleated, 
or plain and without any 
flounces. whatever, the only 
trimming being sometimes 
one or two rows of machine 
stitching just around the hem. 

The drop-skirt is still used 
for the tailor gown, although 
with the perfectly plain 
gored skirt, if the cloth or 
material be too light in 
weight, the silk lining is put 
in at each seam. This under- 
skirt or drop-skirt is trimmed 
with a pleated or gathered 
ruffie. If a pleated one is 
used it must be very full; 
but as a rule now the gath- 
ered flounce is preferred. The 
machines that are used for 
accordion pleating cut the 
silk and have much to do 
with the present popularity 
of the gathered  flounce, 
which is coming into favor 
again. 

The medium-length three- 
quarter coat, with medium- 
sized coat sleeves—the coat 
fitted in at the back and 
sides, and having one dart in 
front (and that dart some- 
times in the shape of a seam 
that goes from the shoulder 
to the bottom of the coat), 
is the conventional model 


sure you, will stay in fashion 
year after year; The severity 
ot such a gown can be lightened by 
the revers or by a glimpse that is 
caught of a smart fancy waistcoat 
or an attractive lace, batiste, or silk 
blouse. But, after all, the very severi- 
ty of this costume gives it its smart 
appearance. Tt is intended for hard 
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[ wear, is practical, and, if well made, is extremely becoming. There are most 
elaborate short and medium-length coats made to wear with long skirts in gowns 
composed also of cloth, both in dark and in light shades. The skirts are ridicu- 
lously full, and are side-pleated and box-pleated, or made with cordings, 
shirrings, and flounces—all of which 
makes them so heavy that it is almost 
impossible to hold them up, besides 
{ which they touch the ground at the 
} sides and in front as well as at the 
back. These costumes are intended 
for earriage wear and for afternoon 
receptions. They are most charming, 
and when worn with the short coats 
or medium-length ones, with revers, 
collars, and cuffs of bright embroidery, 
and with jabots and ruffles of lace, are 
becoming and picturesque; but it 
must be admitted that they are ex- 
tremely clumsy in general effect. 
4 Fancy waistcoats, lapels, collars, and 
cuffs are to be very prominent in the 
fashion scheme for street costumes. 
This fashion furnishes an opportunity 
# for individual taste, but is rather a 
} dangerous thing for people to go into 
rashly. The question of contrasts of 
color is not generally understood, and 
it is best not to attempt anything too 
startling. A touch of color, such as 
blue, green, red, or white, against any 
dark material often lightens a gown 
' amazingly and makes it more becom- 
\ } ing, but there are very few people who 
| can wear unusual colors, and there are 
{| very few dressmakers or tailors who 
know just what one of the many new 
b> shades of color is appropriate with the 
% heavy material of which the gown is 
4 composed. However, among the more 
q expensive models for winter gowns 
this fashion of striking contrasts in 
{/ trimming will be. very noticeable, 
and is a safe one to copy advisedly 
r and soberly. 
While many skirts are to be wide 
and full, as has been said, already 
the leading tailors and dressmakers 
are endeavoring to modify the extreme 














2 GoLDEN-TAN CLOTH CosTUME with brocade satin vest,and | 
styles which are so extreme as to a darker shade of satin in revers and cuffs. 
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here is where the clothes of to-day 
present a terrible problem. To fol- 
low out exactly the rules would be 
to make most women look like 
frights. 

A waist or coat to be becoming 
should fit well, and that it cannot do 
if the shoulder seam is brought too 
far down on the arm. Much better is 











Gown of one of the new dull copper shades, with 
) black satin and white cloth trimmings, and new style 
gathered-top sleeve. 


make the skirt of the present day in- 
supportably heavy and cumbersome. 
Sleeves are larger and in a great 
variety of styles—most of them un- 
becoming, although now, when the 
fulness at the top of the sleeves 
is hopelessly unbecoming, fashion 
permits its being put below the el- ; 
AUTUMN STREET Gown of Havana-brown cheviot; black 


os 
bow. Wide shoulders and long taffeta belt, cuffs, and vest; revers and cuffs faced with t 
shoulder seams still prevail, and Chinese embroidery in shades of blue. 
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it to have the seam the length of 
the shoulder, and then to gain the 
desired effect of length by the trim- 
ming laid over the seam. A charm- 
ing sleeve can be made out of the 
too wide and full pattern if the ful- 
ness in the centre is shirred nearly 
to the elbow in a band not over an 
inch and a half in width. All these 
modifications are what make the 
fashions of the moment smart and 
effective, and give the gown a dis- 
tinetive individuality. 

Waists must match the skirts; 
separate waists of contrasting 
color are no longer considered 
smart, and even cloth gowns are 
made with waists of the same ma- 
terial. White embroidered and lace 
waists are, however, not tabooed, 
and there are as well some most 
charming styles in the embroid- 
ered white satin waists that will be 
worn with street costumes. 

For the benefit of women of con- 
servative taste Dame Fashion has, 
however, deigned to provide a few 
most charmingly simple styles that 
are in marked contrast with the 
ornate and conspicuous and _ so- 
called picturesque designs that are 
in the majority. Perfection of cut 
and fit, colors that are becoming, 
| gowns conspicuous only to the in- 
itiated in dress, and who can tell 
at a glance the beauty of the 
workmanship and materials, are to 

% be found in all the leading estab- 
lishments, while even for those 
forced to be economical there is a 
wide range of choice among the 
possible and attractive styles. , 

Some tailors are trying to in- SIMPLE SKIRT AND COAT to be made of covert cloth or 

i any preferred material; velvet collar and stitched seams 
troduce the new, or really revived, and edges. 
short shoulder line. With the “ leg- 
of-mutton” sleeve which is seen al- season’s coats will undoubtedly look 
ready on some coats, this is likely well for this winter, and’ for new 
to follow as a revolt from the very garments it is best to be decidedly 
long and sloping shoulders, but last conservative in the matter of sleeves. 
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cloth, velvet, and brocade will be used 
this winter for afternoon for driving, or 
for a wrap over the reception gown. The re- 
ception gowns for the winter are of such an 
elaborate order that the or- 
dinary coat would not look 
well worn over them, and the 
suit with the coat and skirt to 
match is not considered so 
smart as formerly in the case 
of these most elaborate cos- 
tumes. 

Then, too, the fashion grows 
in favor every year of wearing 
light - weight materials in the 
house during the winter. Last 
year, for instance, among the 
smartest of gowns were those 
of chiffon, lace, and chiffon 
cloth; and over these were worn 
the long coats of velvet, bro- 
eade or cloth, most elaborately 
trimmed. The fashion did not 
become general until very late 
in the winter, and proved so 
extremely popular among the 
best-dressed women that it is 
sure to be followed again for 
the coming season. 

As a rule, all dress is on the 
elaborate order, and all wraps 
also; and yet there are many 
charming gowns that are simple 
in design and construction, and 
also numbers of smart cloth 
wraps that are not at all elab- 
orate, and owe their beauty to 
their cut and fit. A very good 

Userut coar of soft wool goods; shows the new, high, wide model and a men useful — of 
shoulders; in France it would hang loose, while an English- light champagne-colored cloth, 
woman would belt it in. trimmed with white fur, is 


OOSE wraps and half-fitting coats in 
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least and 
as becoming and smart, al- 


though perhaps not so beautiful, as 


among the expensive ones, 


is quite 


the same design in brocaded satin or 
velvet. 

The black satin wrap is one of the 
most useful and least expensive of all. 
In a half-fitting coat it is always ef- 
fective, and can be made 
elaborate by deep capes of velvet or 
cloth, or by appliqué-work in velvet 
or cloth that was fashionable last year, 
and will be fashionable again this 
winter, The brocaded satins, if the 
qualities are used, are ex- 
useful for this purpose and 
very smart, and if a design of a year 
or two ago is chosen, they do not cost 
very large sums of money. 

One of the favorite models for peo- 
ple who like conservative fashions is 
a most attractive and quite plain 
three - quarter-length coat made of 
camel’s-hair cloth. It is tight-fitting 
at the back, and in front it may be 
tight-fitting or with a narrow straight- 
front effect. It is fastened either in 
a straight effect or double-breasted, 
and with faney buttons. The sleeves 
are medium size, in coat-sleeve shape, 
and have cuffs of velvet or fur. The 
narrow turn-down collar matches the 
eufts. 

It may be said that there is nothing 
original in this design, but in con- 
trast with the exaggerated fashions of 
the moment it is rarely 
and then also it can be elaborated 
upon, if so desired, by being braided 
or by being worn with fancy waistcoat. 

Automobiling has necessitated no 
end of novel wraps of all sorts, and 
made in red, 


more or less 


heavier 
tremely 


distinctive, 


blue, tan, or gray, are 
many exceedingly attractive garments 


that, while primarily intended for 
autoing, are useful and effective as 


Of ne- 
cessity loose and apparently shapeless, 
these wraps, if properly cut, 


varriage or travelling wraps. 
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RAIN COAT OR DUST COAT to be made of any suit- 
able material ; the upper cuff strap may button close if 


desired, and the revers may be turned and buttoned 
back to show a colored facing. 
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ERMINE COAT with baby-lamb cape attached; fancy jewelled buttons at the 
front and three lace ruffles in the sleeves 









weight cloth or rubber with silk finish effect. 








Bie 
year a warmer and 
heavier garment is re- 
quired, so the cloth 
lined with fur or all 
fur coat is the best in- 
vestment. The shape is 
the same as last year— 
the loose, long, three- 
quarter - length — made 
double - breasted and 
with broad collar that 
can be turned down or 
worn standing if so 
desired. Large sleeves 
that fasten close at the 
wrists are the same as 
last season, excepting 
that the cut is rather 
smarter and the gen- 
eral effect not so shape- 
less. 

A very smart new 
sleeve is shown on a 
rain coat with a trim- 
ming of cloth straps. 
The sleeve is large and 
full, gathered into the 
shoulder and pleated at 
the wrist. Here it is 
finished with a stitched 
strap buttoned at the 
back, and a few inches 
above this is a second 
strap which may be but- 
toned over or left open, 
in the latter case leav- 
ing the fulness at the 
back loose and giving 
space for a large sleeve 
underneath. The cloak 
is a perfectly suitable 
model for a combina- 
tion garment to be used 
as a rain coat or over 
a light gown. The fronts 


great deal of style, and are most at- may be faced with handsome material 
tractive. For mild weather the light- and buttoned back to give an elaborate 


is the most used, but at this time of The indications are that furs will be 
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Directorre coat of beige cloth with revers, cuffs, and collar of black satin; lace scarf passed under the 
collar and knotted in front, the same effect being used in the cuffs 


more than ever fashionable this win- 
ter. Moleskin, squirrel, baby lamb 
and ermine will be in favor, and 
marabout and ostrich feathers will be 







used as trimmings on coats and on 
fancy neck searfs of chiffon and liberty 
silk. The muffs shown are large, as 
they have been for several years past. 
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THe newest English style of boy’s covert-cloth coat 
in the usual tan shade 


OST charmingly graceful and 
becoming are the newest fash- 
ions in the high-necked frocks 


suitable for children of eight years 
and older. The yoke and straight 
band down the front are made of em- 
broidery, with the material of the frock 
gathered just below the yoke, so that 
the fulness falls into soft folds drawn 


down under the belt. Skirt and waist 
are separate in this model, and the zB 
front of the skirt is in one wide box 7 
pleat, the sides and back shirred or j ly 

: z Avy 
gathered to match the waist. Either 7 A 
the favorite white kid belt or a soft AE: 
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sash is appropriate with these frocks, // /; 
which will be the smartest of the “’¢ 
ao winter fashions. = 
Flounced and rufiied skirts are both 
fashion for little girls, but, strange f 
to say, many of the new frocks are _- 
fr 
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LirT.e woy’s surt of blue serge with red and 
black braid and buttons 
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match, while a yoke, band down the 
front, another band down the sleeves, 
and a deep cuff of heavy embroidery 
or lace are a most effective and even 
an elaborate finish which may be 
omitted if a plainer effect be desired. 

It is always a mistake to choose for 














Grru’s scoot press of golden-brown serge 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon; yoke and 
part of cuffs of brown woollen lace over cream. 


made with skirts with the long 
straight lines. Box-pleated and 
side - pleated skirts, with the 
pleats stitched tight for quite a 
distance, and three rows of 
tucks above the hem, are made 
after a favorite and certainly a 
universally becoming a KY Girvw’s DRESS, suitable for serge, mohair, or any other 


oe ‘ firm material ; the buttons should not be too great a con- 
The waist should be pleated to trast; the yoke is of cream lace and tucked silk 
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CuiLp’s coat of gray cloth lined with white satin ; 
the little cape is in the back only. 


any girl under seventeen years of age 
a fashion that cannot easily be al- 
tered—the waist let out and the skirt 
lengthened. In making a_ tucked 
skirt or one that is finished around 
the foot with several tucks, this point 
should be borne in mind, and the hem 
or facing should be arranged accord- 
ingly. The side seams of the waist 
should be left wide enough to be let 
out, but this is not saying that there 
should be so much material left that 
there will be any clumsy effect; it is 
important that the lines of the waists 
be cut with just as much reference to 
the figure of the young girl as are 
those for her mother. 

Embroidered collars and berthas are 
a great help in trimming frocks of all 
kinds, but again the warning must be 
given against the laces and em- 


broideries that attract attention by 
quantity rather than quality. Large 
cream-lace collars are anything but 
smart, and there are plenty of effective 
ones among the low-priced as well as 
the more expensive, so that there is no 
excuse for choosing what is ugly and 
in bad taste. 


For schoolgirls plain serge and 
Seotch plaids will be the favorite ma- 
terials. Up to fourteen years the 


choice of make is between the sailor 
suit and the Russian-blouse frock. 
Either is plain and severe, with al- 
most no trimming. Girls from eight 
to fourteen years wear knickerbockers 
for school and play-time instead of 
petticoats under their dress skirts now; 
the practical side of this fashion has 
recommended it to most mothers who 
have the comfort of their children at 
heart. These knickerbockers are made 
to match the dress; in winter of serge, 
in summer of gingham or linen. 


4 





Girw’s Bonnet of pastel-blue felt bordered with ermine 


and trimmed with flat rosettes of black satin. 
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UCH more attention is now paid to wear a crépe veil, where formerly it 


to fashions in 


has ever before been known, and Crépe dinner gowns, which have al- 
a mourning outfit requires often more ways been fashionable in England, are 


care than the ordinary 
outfit intended for a 
summer or winter sea- 
son. To begin with, 
all materials used in 
mourning are much 
more possible than 
they were, and there 
is a far greater va- 
riety. They are possi- 
ble in so far that 
many of the fabrics, 
always’ ineluding 
erépe, are no longer 
dreaded from a_ hy- 
gienic point of view. 
Crépe veils, which 
at one time were abso- 
lutely tabooed on the 
ground of their dan- 
ger to health, are now 
extremely fashionable 
again—one reason be- 
ing that they are so 
much lighter in 
weight. They are also 
chemically treated, so 
that there is no danger 
of the dye rubbing 
off, as was the case a 
few years ago. Then 
the crépe is much less 
expensive than it was; 
or rather, there are 
different grades, so 
that it is possible, 
even when economy 
has to be considered, 


mourning than was absolutely out of the question. 


now fashionable in Ameri- 
ca. They are trimmed 
with dull jet and chiffon, 
and although it is sup- 
posed that people in great 
grief do not go 
out much into 
general society, 
yet small dinners 
require din- 
ner dress, and 
even in one’s 
own home ) 
evening dress 
is much more 
the style than 
was the case 

a few years 
ago. 

Entire gowns 
of crépe are 
always ex- 
tremely hand- 
some, and 
































ELDERLY WOMAN’s HOUSE GOWN Of soft black woollen goods; front panel, yoke, 
and cuffs embroidered in dull black silk; fine black silk braid or gimp bands. 
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can now be made possible for cool days in autumn, 
and also possible for cold days in winter, by select- 
ing the lining with a view to the season—heavy 
taffeta being very warm and light silks being quite 
cool. It is a mistake in most instances to make 
up erépe in too elaborate a fashion. Shirrings and 
cordings and pleatings and tuckings, such 
as are seen in the other materials at the 
present moment, are not often satis- 
factory for crépe costumes, and the plain 
long lines are far better. The material 
itself is so beautiful and has such an 
exquisite finish, that it requires 
little or no trimming, dull jet being 
the only satisfactory thing to use 
with it. 
Henrietta cloth is the fashionable 
mourning material, and comes in a 
variety of grades and at different 
prices. This is made plain, the only 
trimming being bias bands or folds, 
or folds of crépe. There are dull- 
finished veilings that certainly give 
the appearance of deeper mourning 
than almost anything else; but these 
should only be trimmed with the 
same material and not with crépe. The 
dull-finished camel’s-hair cloths are 
more appropriate for street costumes 
in deep mourning than are the 
smooth and shiny broadcloths. The 
plainer the costume the better, the 
three-quarter coat and the pleated or 
plain skirt being the favorite model. 
The street gowns are on the same 
order as those made up in colors, and 
they are so smart that the fashion is 
bound to be popular for some 
months to come. The skirts are 
short and side-pleated, and the 
coats are long—three-quarter 
length, quite loose, but sloped in 
at the sides, collarless, and with 
full sleeves that fasten into a 
SEE ess small cuff at the wrist: These 
RSS are made in the dull - finished 
’ camel’s-hair and serge, and are 








CLoTH AND Crips street suit for an elderly woman; the new 
: Tes , e ender or generi wear. 
sleeves, widest at the elbow, have two little plissée frills of crépe to int led for gen ral ar 


match the jabot set in the outside seam. Tlats are still on the pictu- 
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resque order, even for deep 
mourning. The hat is preferred 
to the bonnet in most instances, 
and the veil of crépe, or trimmed 
with crépe, is folded back over 
the hat and falls in long folds 
down the back. Flowers and 
bows of mourning ribbon are 
used on the hats, but flowers are 
more or less on the eccentric 
fashion order, and consequently 
are not to be generally recom- 
mended. The ribbon bows are 
also on the picturesque order, 
and yet when cleverly com- 
bined with crépe are most at- 
tractive. They look best on the 
hats worn without a veil. The 
new crépe veils, now short and 
long, are so becoming that it is 
searcely remarkable that many 
women find a pleasure in return- 
ing to the old fashion. 

For the house the princesse 
style of gown is always in fash- 
ion for mourning. Made of 
IIenrietta cloth and trimmed 
with crépe or with folds of the 
same material, or, as is done in 
some instances where expense 
does not have to be considered, 
made entirely of crépe, the effect 
is very beautiful. 

Widows only used to wear the 
transparent white collars and 
cuffs, but now the same fashion is fol- 
lowed by women who are in mourn- 
ing for any near relative. The col- 
lars and cuffs, however, are much 
narrower than those worn by widows. 

There are many charming qualities of 
veiling and crépe de Chine which make most 
comfortable house dresses, Crépe de Chine 
is, perhaps, the most satisfactory material 
one can have for mourning wear. It lends 
itself particularly well to the present style 
of shirring and tucking, and needs no other 
trimming than the fine work used in the 
making of the gown. 








House Gown of crépe and voile with stitched 
bands of the latter in pointed shape on waist and 
skirt. 
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\)\ HILE fashion writers and artists agree that the so-called picturesque 
15 style holds sway in matters of dress now, and apparently will 


HO continue in favor for some months to come, this is only for those 
29 women who make it a point to keep up to the height of fashion. For young \ 
women full shirred and ruffled skirts, (4 
broad long shoulder lines and fantas- \ 
tic sleeves, may be becoming, but 
when a woman has passed middle age (33. 




























he 
Ye ; she usually prefers, if she has good te 
ae, taste, a more conservative style of Hy 
G) dress. 

A. Even among the new models there 
3%) are some which are not extreme, and 

re >A) are perfectly suitable for elderly £ 

yl women. The skirt, for instance, with 


horizontal trimming in tucks and %& 
ruffles is not, as a rule, be- 
coming to a middle-aged or \ \ 


J 2 | 
a elderly woman, while the ~ a 
“¥ style of skirt with long up- % 
Ms and-down lines, as has often ry 
“iis been emphasized in these My 
columns, is the model to be =U 
chosen always when it is yS 
possible. This does not 
mean, of course, that. only ( 
vertical lines are permissi- ( f 
ble. It means that one 
i should merely keep in AKO 


. | zk | 
mind the fact that such | *¥ 4 


lines are best. 1 
As to colors, a nega- B: 

tive answer would usu-(/>/ 

ally be best when this &) 
question comes up. The ¢@® 
old belief that black and a) 
gray made a woman look A) 
haggard when the flush 4¥}, 
of youth had left her A 
face and the gray had ~!7% 
streaked her hair, has)/\ 
been discarded with many 
other outworn ideas, 





| ” 
CL 

G House Gown for elderly lady; black voile with embroidered 
LS spot; white lace vest and sleeve frills. 
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YZ, and it is now an accepted fact that the soft shades of gray are the only cs 
y ‘VY colors that an elderly woman should wear. That black best becomes many 






























older women is well, because so many, while perhaps not wearing deep 
( mourning, are yet so in the habit of 

\ having black gowns during many years 

Ut) that they never “ feel right” in colors. 
ae There are in these days so many 


varieties of black that there need be 
no monotony, and even an all-black 
gown need not be sombre. Trimmings 
.. f of lace and braid and passementerie 
\./' are always appropriate for elderly 
4 women, the handsomer the better. 


a The loose coats in three - quarter 
=F length are a style that is particularly 
\ kind to the older women, disguising 


as they do any awkwardness of figure, 
424), and giving place for the use of hand- 
y. y some trimmings of fur and _ lace. 

’\ These cloaks are made in all ma- 


dig terials, from plain camel’s-hair and 
cloth to velvet and the richest bro- 
VW cade satin. 
we For middle-aged women the old pat- 
mf terns of chiné silks and soft colors 
& are very much in fashion again, 


after years of disuse. Lace collars 
and undersleeves that have been laid 
away for many long years have been 
brought out, and the old-fashioned 
touches are much admired. 
Old jewelry, as well as old 
ai laces, is used and seems par- 
ticularly appropriate. For re- 
Ni. ceptions and dinner gowns 
x{' these chiné silks in the quaint 
y 4D old shades of mulberry, mauve, 
i ashes of roses, and café au lait 


‘ \ _ are used, and on all of these the 
“Wis old laces with the exquisitely 

Ax soft yellow shade imparted by 
3 4 age are most becoming. , 


- The revival of the fancy 
| for heavy brocaded satins is 
<j) one that appeals to older women 5 in + Ws, 
(especially. While these bro- -—3 i 
Ay cades are to be much worn by GRAY VOILE HOUSE GOWN for an elderly lady ; trimming of 
a young women, they are par- open-work embroidery on white silk bound with black satin 
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ticularly appropriate for 
gowns and cloaks for 
middle-aged and elderly 
women. In black and dull 
prune and stone shades 
they are suitable for almost 
all dress occasions. <A 
cloak of a rich black bro- 
eade, with lining of a 
lighter weight in white 
and interlining of flannel 


and chamois - skin, is fine , 


enough for any taste. 
The neck may have a 
handsome fur collar, and 
fine lace frills at the wrists 
are all the trimming such 
a cloak needs. 

For every-day wear a 
coat of broadcloth, zibeline, 
or cheviot is best. Such 
a coat made to order, three- 
quarter length, and rather 
soft in effect, is best. The 
ready-made coats of heavy 
cloth are hard to refit sat- 
isfactorily, and disappoint- 
ment is quite likely to be 
the result of the attempt 
to supply oneself from the 
ready-to-wear shops. 

That milliners predict a 
return to the bonnet with 
strings is another piece of 
good news for older women. 
Many women who are 
really past the age of 
round hats object strenu- 
ously to admitting the fact. 
Even if they should accept 
the bare fact they still hate 
to publish it to the world 
by wearing a bonnet when 
all the world of younger 
women is wearing a hat. 





SMART RECEPTION Gown for an elderly woman; shot mauve and 
silver taffeta; the front, of white silk muslin and lace, is belted across 
at the waist, where there are three black velvet bows. 


So, when it becomes fash- 
ionable for all to wear bon- 
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S34 nets, their day of com- 
#3) fort and ease of mind 
C has come. These bonnets 

are rather wide in shape 
y\ and have perceptible 
#03 crowns. An elderly woman 
WH seldom looks well in a 
«” very smal! hat. 

Furs are a luxury, un- 
doubtedly, but to old peo- 
ple they are also in a 
sense a necessity. Thin 
i). blood and the _ impossi- 
bility of vigorous exercise 
make elderly women feel 
the cold much more than 
their daughters and grand- 
daughters, and a good fur 
| cloak or a set of furs with 
\1 broad cape-collar and big 
“ muff should be a _ part 











(| of every woman’s outfit. 
WW These furs, when of a 
Io good quality, are not an 
vy extravagance, for they will 
AR serve for years of wear, 
© 


and older women do not 
need to follow exactly the 
fashions in furs any more 
than in other matters. 
Mink, sable, Persian lamb, 
. and sealskin are suitable 
me, for older ladies. 

A deep round cape of 
ry Persian lamb is a_ very 
Thal useful garment for ex- 
iB tremely cold weather, es- 
) pecially for women who 
on Y must drive in an un- 
‘ CR) heated carriage when they 
Orr go out. If this is too ex- 

pensive, a very good sub- 

\ stitute is a cape or cloak 

-4. of heavy black cloth with 

‘) a lining of gray squirrel 

( f 


« ‘ ’ s 7 2 , TT 
Lf and a collar of Persian BLACK BROADCLOTH CoaT for elderly lady ; may be worn with 
nal lamb or Astrakhan. fur cape or stole; black stitching or braiding on the scallops. 
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© marked changes show in any 
points of the costumes for little 


children for the coming season. 
The same rules of good taste as to sim- 
plicity are always in favor. A child’s 
clothing may be as handsome as a 
mother’s taste and purse dictate, but 
the rule of strict simplicity must still 
be observed. For instance, the charm- 
ingly picturesque little Russian suits 
worn nowadays by most small boys 
may be made of inexpensive serge or 
flannel or of the finest broadcloth or 
velvet, and yet the model is exactly 
the same. 
Of the little girls’ frocks the same 
is true, but for girls there are more 
styles. For little boys the middy suit 











and the Russian blouse are practically 
the only models followed now, while 
little girls wear these styles and many 
others. Pleated dresses, with both side 
pleats and box pleats, are much liked, 
for school wear especially. 

For little girls up to eight years the 
most sensible frocks are those that 
may be laundered. These are possible 
in winter as well as in summer, merely 
by having the child wear heavy under- 
flannels, and there is great satisfaction 
in washable frocks. Some charmingly 
pretty heavy cotton cheviots are to be 
bought, in plain colors and _ stripes, 
which make very good play dresses. 
These same materials and khaki are 
the ones that it is wisest to have for 
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‘A THE BABY’S AUTUMN CAP AND CLOAK and his various little garments for home wear; cloak of white 
Ag y, broadcloth with ermine, and Dutch cap of Angora wool with heavy lace insertion in the turned-back 
“~~ . 
< corded silk band. 


gate 
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moderate-length skirts of the little 
baby are discarded just as soon as the 
weather will permit and the baby is 
put into short skirts. Simple flannel 
sacques with embroidered edges which 
will wash satisfactorily have taken 
the place of the crocheted and knitted 
ones that babies used to wear, and 
kid moceasins are used instead of 
worsted socks very largely. 

Hats for small children are on the 
sensible order, while at the same time 
they are as picturesque as possible. 
Soft beaver and velvet bonnets with 
wide strings that tie down over the 
little ears are fashionable. Middy caps 
in cloth and flannel are much worn 
by the small boys. For boys who are 
not yet out of babyhood a soft felt or 


LitrTie Grrw’s coat of velvet and fur. 


boys as well. Khaki especially, in its 
bright brown shade, is very serviceable 
for hard wear. 

Small shepherd plaids and tartans 
are pretty for little girls and for kilts 
or pleated frocks for small boys. <A 
washable, detachable sailor collar is 
a wise ornament for almost any little 
child’s dress, as it adds much to the 
effect of the costume. 

For tiny children fine nainsook and 
lawn hold first place, and are much 
better than any other material. Hand- 
work, with hem-stitching, feather- 
stitching, and tucks, is the trimming 
which is in the best taste for babies 
and very little children. Babies now 
are dressed for comfort more than for 
show, and the long dresses of a genera- 
tion ago are tabooed, while even the 
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Muslins, lawns, and piqués are in > 
; . (IN 
fashion for this style of frock for DR) 
little children even in winter. Even r 
’ 


colored materials and white wool are 


» used for these little party frocks, but 
white is preferred. 

For dress occasions little boys wear 

f velvet, velveteen, or broadcloth, and 

. for every-day wear corduroy is much 


used and is very serviceable when they 
begin to wear knickerbockers. The 
wearing qualities of corduroy com- 
mend it most strongly to all who use 
it. For morning coats both for boys 
and girls it is very sensible. It is 
made without trimming except such 

as buttons furnish. For coats for { 
boys and girls there are exquisite > 
shades of pale cloths which are used 
with fur trimmings. “ 





a SIMPLE RUSSIAN suIT of white serge 
sy 


beaver hat on the sailor shape, with 

rolled brim and big ribbon rosettes 

over the ears, is correct. This usually 

matches the coat in color. As far as 

is practicable little children should 

wear white all the time, even out-of- 

oy doors, but there are some very pretty 

* bright brown shades that are becoming, 

I< and scarlet always looks pretty and 
1M. effective in winter. 

ea The English open-work embroidery, 


so much in demand recently for sum- 
jy 4 





(oe 
aq 





mer gowns, is immensely fashionable 

' Px, for children. Party frocks made of 
44) flounces of it are most attractive, and 
UY sare decidedly newer than the finer 
embroideries and lace-trimmed frocks. 

_{. As popular as ever are the frocks 
mis made with low neck and short sleeves, 
7/4 with which a guimpe can be worn if 





‘ y, so desired. LiTTLe Gtrt’s sCHOOL FROCK of blue cashmere. 
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HE fashionable coiffure for this 
winter will be the Lady Curzon 
style, if the persons who 
fashions are allowed to decide 
There is no’ more be- 
for the head than 
the tiara, and those women who are 


ii 


set 


fortunate enough to possess one may 
follow this style of coiffure with a 
certainty of being correct. 

Not so sure is the question of be- 
comingness. This arrangement will 
not suit all faces, and the girl with 
chin will find a low 
coiffure more suited to her style. 
The hair will be worn low as well as 
high for formal evening dress, the 
usual ornament when it is worn low 
being a rose fastened carelessly at one 
side, behind the ear. 

Women who are not the happy pos- 


. sessors of jewelled tiaras may wear the 


hair in the same Lady Curzon style 
with a wreath of small flowers in its 
waves. As in other matters of fashion 
now, the point that is to be considered 








SOME NEW STYLES OF COIFFURE for evening dress. 








more than that of latest style is what 


is most becoming. As illustrated here, <“v 

- . 14 5 
there are a number of different \Ys 
methods of arranging the hair which ~*> %, 
are suitable for heads and faces of }-¢% 2 
different types. The woman or girl hans) 
who is wise enough to think some £”!}9 


pains not ill-spent if thereby she im- 
proves her appearance, will do well to 
study carefully before a mirror and 
with a hand-glass the effect of each 
of these styles before adopting one. 

Combs are not very elaborate in dec- 
oration, but are fitted to the shape of 
the head as though made to order. 

The old and oft-repeated saying 
that much of the style and effect of a 
costume depends on the little touches, 
and that details are often more im- 
portant than the main points of color, 
material, and cut, was never more true 
than now. Collars, belts, and gloves are 
most serious matters to the woman 
who would be well dressed. 

Colored and stockings add 
also to the finished effect, for the rule 


shoes 
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aS THE CORRECT COIrFURE for evening dress, 


BX is that they shall match in color 
—/\\ either the gown or the distinctive 
7’ color-note of the trimmings. Of 
& course this all adds greatly to the ex- 
pense, but, in fact, expense is not con- 
sidered in most instances when the 
question of buying a fashionable out- 
fit is to be grappled with. For evening 
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the tiara being the fashionable ornament 


dress, especially, elaborate care must 
be given to this question of having the 
correct hosiery and slippers. A black 
slipper with a white gown or one of a 
pale color not considered at all 
smart. Even one’s jewels should be 
chosen with reference to the gown to 
be worn. 
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Tue smMART way of arranging the hair in natural or 
seemingly natural waves 


The fact has been recognized, too, 
for some time that the accessories of 
dress are a serious item in the cost of 
a fashionable wardrobe. Some fancy 
shoes and stockings have to be classed 
among the expenditures, 
and a considerable sum must be de- 
voted to them, which, when added to 
such minor details as ribbons, collars, 
belts, and buckles, not to mention veils 
and gloves, makes a sum total quite 
appalling to any one who has not 
realized until now what it 
dress after fashion’s latest dictates. 

Most of the belts are wide, 
deep girdles being 
favor on all waists except those / 
of the simplest description. 
To have the little 
articles, such one’s 


necessary 


costs to 


most in 


accessory 
collar, 
cuffs, and belt, match one an- 
other and 


as 


also seem to have 
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Simece styce of low coiffure ; 


a direct association with the 
gown, is one of the points 
where the clever woman can 
show her taste. 

While separate fancy stocks 
are still much worn, it is con- 


sidered smarter to have all 
handsome gowns made with 
stocks that are fastened to 


the waist. Old-fashioned lace 
collars, stored away in treas- 
ure-boxes, are being brought 
to light and used as protec- 
tion collars on some very 
beautiful gowns. Sometimes 
the foundation lace has been 
worn away by wear, leaving 
the pattern intact. Such lace 
may have the figures cut out 
and appliquéd to the collar. 
This gives a particularly rich 
effect to the gown. 


a 


suitable for wearing in the 


morning or evening 
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ILLUSTRATED BY Rose CrectL O'NEILL 


ID their’ grandmother have a 
garden? A big, old-fashioned 
garden, with a broad path 
running down through the 
centre, and great beds of pur- 
ple and white petunias, pink 

and white lady’s-slippers, and deep yellow 
marigolds on each side of the path, and ’way 

down at the end, near the white barn, masses 
of snowy day-lilies and big crimson peonies? 

Yours did. And besides the beautiful flowers, 
there were fruits which were very wonderful 
when you were only seven, and you were al- 
lowed to have for your very own all that fell 
to the ground. 

Such pears! Juicy yellow Bartletts, tiny 
Seckels, and big red-cheeked Flemish Beau- 
ties! Then there was the apricot-tree, and 
over near the pansy-bed the peach-tree that 
had the very biggest peaches you could even 
imagine when you were only seven! And 
then the arbors where big blue grapes and 
little pink ones hung temptingly—can you 
ever forget the joy of that first bunch of 
grapes in the early fall which grandfather 
eut for you? Do you remember how you had 
watched them for three long weeks, from that 
day when you had seen the first faint flush of 
purple begin to steal across them? You have 
seen wonderful vineyards since then in many 
wonderful lands, but you have never seen any 
grapes like those Isabellas which hung on an 
arbor, just out of reach, in grandmother’s 
garden when you were only seven. 

Grandmother’s garden and grandmother’s 
house! The magic of those words! It had 
always been so ever since you were a tiny bit 
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of a rosy-cheeked, yellow-haired, blue-eyed 
baby girl in that little white fur coat—“I 
want to go to my grandmother’s house,” you 
would say, and your lip would begin to quiver 
if Mary Ellen looked unwilling. “ My grand- 
mother’s house is the betterest house in all 
the world!” You have been at many world- 
famous inns since those long-ago days, you 
have “eaten your bread and salt, you have 
drunk your water and wine,” at boards which 
even kings have not disdained, but, honestly, 
now, have you ever in your life eaten anything 
one-half so good as those buckwheat cakes 
which grandmother had for breakfast every 
morning from November until May? Don’t 
you remember to this day the taste of that 
thick maple syrup, real maple right from 
grandfather’s old home in the Green Moun- 
tain State? What are terrapin and truffles 
compared with that ? 

And yet the joys of the house (not even for- 
getting the great stone jar of “ Jimmie-John- 
sons” which grandmother always left within 
easy reach of little hands) were not to be 
spoken of in the same breath with the dear 
delights of grandmother’s garden. 

Tt was down the little path, near Pie-Plant 
Hill, that you wheeled your wicker carriage 
in which, very stiff and straight (except just 
at the neck), and wrapped in bright red flan- 
nel pilfered from grandmother’s work-basket, 
sat those two strange “dolls” you once 
rescued from an ignominious trap in the 
kitchen pantry and played with for two days 
until even grandmother said sternly that they 
must be thrown away. Uncle Harry had 
christened them Dilly and Dally, because, he 





YOU WERE ALLOWED TO HAVE 


said, they had /oitered too long. But you 
never could understand Uncle Harry when 


you were in grandmother’s garden, and only 
seven ! 

And surely there is no brighter spot in 
memory than those happy hours you spent 
in the white barn playing “ house ” with your 
little friend. Edith. Grandfather’s broad low 
red phaeton was the beautiful mansion in 
which you and Edith and your children dwelt, 
in that wonderful Land of Make-Believe. 
Edith was always-the father, because even 
when she walked on the outside of the pave- 
ment she was a little bit taller, and vou were 
always the mother. And such quantities of 
children as you had, all Edith’s dolls and 
your dolls. And ’most every day there would 
be a new baby to take care of (for the toy- 
man’s store was only three doors below grand- 
mother’s house, and five pennies would buy 
marvellous things), and you and Edith would 
be just as surprised to see it as though you 
had not spent half an hour at the toy-man’s 
picking it out, and you would say to her in 
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OWN ALL THAT FELL TO THE GROUND. 








deep despair, - Father, what are we going to 
do with this one?” There was no “ race sui- 
cide” in the world when you were in grand- 
mother’s garden and only seven! 

Then when you grew tired of playing 
“house,” do you remember the wonderful 
cemeteries you and Edith used to make down 
by the “ Jack” rose-bush? The little mounds 
with gay lady’s-slippers and tiny pansies stuck 
in them here and there, and the curious, wind- 
ing paths that you made with your finger, con- 
necting the gay little graves? And then, 
sometimes when you played there, that thought 
would come to you about eternity; you were 
only seven, but you had heard the minister 
preach that going on forever, and forever, and 
forever, like a wheel that could not 
until your poor little brain buzzed and a queer, 
horrible feeling of fear swept over you. Dear 
little brown-haired Edith, it was not long be- 
fore she learned the meaning of eternity, and 
you went down into grandmother’s garden, 
and there, under the “ Jack” rose-bush, you 
cried and sobbed with that first terrible poign- 


stop, 
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ant grief of childhood, And then, when your 
grief had spent itself, you raised your tear- 
stained eyes to the blue sky and the little 
white clouds that were like the masses of 
angels’ heads in the picture over your bed, 
and you thought that perhaps somewhere up 
there Edith was watching you, and that 
though she was very, very happy up in heaven, 
as grandmother had told you, she was a little 
lonely because you were not there, and she 
didn’t know any of the little girls in heaven 
very well. And you kissed your hand to her, 
and tried to smile, because you knew she 
would feel even more lonely if she should see 
you cry. 

And not very long after that some one told 
you that it was “bad luck” to play at ma- 
king graves, and because you believed in every 
“bad sign” you had ever heard of, from see- 
ing the moon over your left shoulder to pick- 
ing up a pin by the point, and because it was 
different down there under the “ Jack” rose- 
bush now that Edith had gone, you gave up 
that curious pastime. 

It was really down in grandmother’s garden 
that you first learned how to pray. Of course, 
good little Presbyterian that you were, you 
had always said your “ Now I lay me” every 
night before you jumped into bed, but that 


was different, somehow. Don’t you remember 
how frightened you were every time you heard 
the thunder, and how the darkness terrified 
you? There were always such awful things 
waiting to grab you the minute the light was 
blown out! Can’t you still see grandmother’s 
old Maggie as she sat there on the bench 
under the Bartlett pear-tree, and told you how 
wicked it was for a little girl to be afraid 
when the blessed saints were watching over 
her day and night? Don’t you remember that 
she taught you to cross yourself every time 
you felt “afraid,” and to say, “Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, pray for us sinners, now, and 
in the hour of our death, Amen ”? And, terri- 
ble sinner that you were, you crossed yourself 
and prayed every time the thunder pealed, 
and every time you were alone in the black 
darkness, for that was the most awful thing 
in all the world. And sometimes the little 
hand forgot just how to make the cross, and 
you had to do it over twice before you could 
get it right, but you always felt braver after 
it was done, and the little prayer to the Vir- 
gin Mother that you learned in grandmother’s 
garden, down under the old pear-tree, when 
you were only seven, filled your tiny baby 
soul with a peace and courage that a saint 
of God might have envied. 





THOSE HAPPY HOURS YOU SPENT IN 
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Do you remember how you fixed your paper 
dolls (those glorious creatures cut from Aunty 
Nell’s fashion papers) in a row on the broad 
bench that stood under the back piazza, and 
played “school”? The wistaria-vine that 
grandmother’s mother had planted kept most 
of the wind away, and it was only now and 
then that any of your children went sailing 
off through the air. Do you remember how 
you had them all named and aged on the 
back? Unele Harry did it for you because 
you couldn’t spell very well when you were 
only seven. There were “ Adele Foster, 74% 
yrs.,” “Beatrice Dunwreathe, 10 yrs.” (she 
was almost old enough to die, really), “ Lily 
Carleton, 634 yrs.,” “ Jessie Lee, 8 yrs.,” and 
a heap of others. Then you would get out 
your slate and pencil and do a great big sum 
—that would be Adele doing the sum, you 
know—and then you would look in the back 
of your little arithmetic, and you would find 
that somehow your answer was not quite like 
the answer in the back of the book (for sums 
were not your strong point), and then Adele 
Foster, 714 years, would get a bad mark, and 
Beatrice, Jessie, Lily, or whoever happened 
to be next in line would do the sum, and per- 
haps get it right (you usually got it right the 
third time), and then the luckless Adele, 714 
years, would “go down one.” 

It was the same way with the reading-class 
—you could read better than you could do 
anything else when you were in grandmother’s 
garden and only seven. There was that won- 
derful Child’s History of England that told 
all about the kings and queens and the un- 
happy lives most of them led, and that big 
third reader with its beloved chapter from 
Little Women. You can never forget “ Daisy 
and Demi lived in a world of their own, peo- 
pled with lovely and grotesque creatures, to 
whom they gave the queerest names, and with 
whom they played the queerest games.” 

But you loved the story of Joan of Are the 
best of all, and you made the paper dolls read 
it over so often that you grew to know some 
of it by heart, and to this day you can re- 
peat: “ He had a daughter, Joan of Arc, who 
was at this time in her twentieth year. She 
had been a solitary girl from her childhood; 
she had often tended sheep and eattle for 
whole days where no human figure was seen 
or human voice heard: and she had often 
knelt, for hours together, in the gloomy, empty 
little village chapel, looking up at the altar 
and at the dim lamp burning before it, until 


she fancied that she saw shadowy figures 
standing there and even that she heard them 
speak to her.” You rather resented the 
“fancied,” because you knew that she had 
heard them speak to her. Had not the fairies 
often talked to you down by the great, sweet- 
smelling syringa-bush in grandmother’s gar- 
den, when you were only seven? How you 
wished that they had told you to ride on a 
great white war-horse, and to have a flag, with 
the picture of God on it, carried before you! 

But old Abby was jet-black. The only thing 
white about her was the white barn where she 
ate her oats and slept. So perhaps it was just 
as well that the fairies had not issued any 
commands, for you would have been fright- 
ened to death on any other horse. Then, too, 
who would have played “school” with Adele 
Foster, 7144 years, and Beatrice Dunwreathe, 
10 years, if you had gone out on a war-horse 
at the head of an army? 

Then came that never-to-be-forgotten day 
when you were lying down on the grass near 
the path that led to the white barn, looking up 
at the sky, and wondering lazily what kept 
the sun from tumbling down on top of you, 
and you heard some one come down the back 
steps, and in a minute grandmother was sit- 
ting on the grass, and you were in her lap, and 
her arms were around you just as tight as 
though she never meant to let you get away. 
Grandmother’s eyes were red, just as if she 
had been erying, but of course grandmothers 
never did that. Only little girls and tiny 
babies ever cried. You thought she must have 
a headache, and you rubbed her forehead with 
your cool little hand. Grandmother did not 
say anything for a moment. Then holding you 
very tight, she told you that father was going 
to be a lawyer in the big city of New York, 
and that he was going to make a great deal 
of money, and that you were going away to 
live. “Away from the garden?” you cried. 
“Yes, away from everything,” grandmother 
said, and more than ever her eyes looked as 
though she had been doing what only little 
girls and tiny babies did, and her voice sound- 
ed just as it had the day that she told you 
that Edith had gone to heaven. 

Then grandmother talked a little more to 
you, and she kissed you many times before 
she went back into the house. After she had 
left you you sat very still for several minutes, 
thinking very hard, and suddenly you knew 
just what it all meant. You had an awful 
ache in your throat, and you swallowed with 
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all your might and main, but the sobs would 
come. 

You were going away! Away from grand- 
mother’s house! Away from grandmother’s 
garden! Away from the pansies and the mari- 
golds and the gay little lady’s-slippers! Away 
from the wistaria-vine that grandmother’s 
mother had planted! Away from the sy- 
ringa-bush where the fairies had talked! 
Away from the “Jack” rose-bush where 
you and Edith had spent so many happy 
hours! 

It was the most terrible day that you ever 
remembered, when you were only seven. By 





and by you went around, very solemnly, to all 
of the flowers and said good-by to them one 
by one, but when you came to the “ Jack” 
rose-bush you sat down and cried as though 
your poor little heart would break. 

And all these things happened in grand- 
mother’s garden—was it a thousand years ago, 





or only yesterday ¢ 

Do you know what a grandmother’s garden 
really means? 

It is the Eden of childhood. 

Blessed is the child who has walked therein 
before the cruel stones on the Road of Life 
have bruised its tender feet. 
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BY JEANNETTE COOPER 


Oh! her gown! oh! her gown 


Was all of red-brown, 


And she’d gold-dust in flecks 


And in specks, 


Here and there: 


And her smile—oh! her smile 


Was a girl’s, yet, the while, 


A crown lay half seen 


In the sheen 


Of her hair. 
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God, by whose breath supernal, 
My fire of life doth burn! 
Great God, to whose eternal 
Essence I must return ! 
% ad * 
Thou Silence, strong, unbroken 
In which my voice must drown! 
Bestow on me some token, 


Before time drags me down. 





Grant me some sign, or proving, 
That I have grown to be 
In doing, or in loving, 
A soul more fit for Thee. 
ad * * 
Fair in the Heavenly City 


The happy spirits shine. 


Ah, Christ! Thy gentle pity 
Is all I ask for mine. 
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Is all I ask or offer, 


Blind with my starting tears; 
Nothing have I to proffer 


Gr» _ 


From all my surging years. 
| | ws 2 eo ee 
From yesterday or morrow, \ / 

This only did I win :— | 







Comfort—I said—my sorrow! 


But now—Forgive my sin! 








CHAPTER XXVIII 

ODER’S plan of action was ar- 
rived at before he reached 
Trafalgar Square. The facts 
of the case were simple. Chil- 
cote had left an incrimina- 
ting telegram on the bureau 
in the morning-room at Grosvenor Square; 
by an unlucky chance Lillian Astrupp had 
been shown up into that room, where 
she had remained alone until the mo- 
ment that Eve, either by request or by acci- 
dent, had found her there. The facts re- 
solved themselves into one question—what 
use had Lillian made of those solitary mo- 
ments? Without deviation, Loder’s mind 
turned towards one answer. Lillian was-not 
the woman to lose an opportunity, whether 
the space at her command were long or short. 
True, Eve too had been alone in the room 
while Chileote had accompanied Lillian to 
the doer; but of this he made small account. 
Eve had been there; but Lillian had been 
there first. Judging by precedent, by per- 
sonal character, by all human probability, it 
was not to be supposed that anything would 
have been left’ for the second comer. 

So convinced was he of this that, reaching 
Trafalgar Square, he stopped and hailed a 
hansom. 

“©adogan Gardens!” he called. “No. 


oo 7 
ow. 





The moments seemed very few before the 
sab drew up beside the curb and he caught 
his sécond glimpse of the enamelled door 
with its elaborate fittings. The white and 
silver gleamed in the sunshine; banks of 
cream-colored hyacinths were clustered on the 
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window-sills, filling the clear air with a warm 
and fragrant scent. With that strange sen- 
sation of having lived through the scene be- 
fore, Loder left the cab and walked up the 
steps. Instantly he pressed the bell the door 
was opened by Lillian’s discreet, deferential 
man-servant. 

“Is Lady Astrupp at home?” Loder asked. 

The man looked thoughtful. “ Her lady- 
ship lunched at home, sir—” he began, 
cautiously. 

But Loder interrupted him. “ Ask her to ' 
see me,” he said, laconically. 

The servant expressed no surprise. His 
only comment was to throw the door wide. 

“Tf you'll wait in the white room, sir,” he 
said, “I'll inform her ladyship.” Chileote 
was evidently a frequent and a favored 
visitor. 

In this manner Loder for the second time 
entered the house so unfamiliar—and yet so 
familiar in all that it suggested. Entering 
the drawing-room, he had leisure to look 
about him. It was a beautiful room, large 
and lofty; luxury was evident on every hand, 
but it was not the luxury that palls or 
offends. Each object was graceful, and pos- 
sessed its own intrinsic value. The atmos- 
phere was too effeminate to appeal to him, 
but he acknowledged the taste and artistic 
delicacy it conveyed. As he arrived at this 
conclusion the door opened to admit Lillian. 

She wore the same gown of pale-colored 
cloth, warmed and softened by rich furs, that 
she had worn on the day she and Chilcote 
had driven in the Park. She was drawing 
on her gloves as she came into the room. 
Pausing near the door, she looked across at 
Loder and laughed in her slow, amused way. 
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“T thought it would be you,” she said, 
enigmatically. 

Loder came forward: “ You expected me?” 
he said, guardédly. A sudden conviction 
filled him that’it was not the evidence of her 
eyes, but something at once subtler and more 
definite,. that prompted her recognition of 
him. 

She smiled. “Why should I expect you? 
On the contrary, ’m waiting to know why 
you’re here.” 

He was silent for an instant; then he 
answered in her own light tone: “As far 
as that goes, let’s make it my duty call— 
having dined with you. I’m an old-fashioned 
person.” 

For a full second she surveyed him 
amusedly; then at last she spoke. “ My dear 
Jack”—she laid particular stress on the 
name—“ I never imagined you punctilious. I 
should have thought bohemian would have 
been more the word.” 

Loder felt disconcerted and annoyed. 
Fither, like himself, she was fishing for in- 
formation, or she was deliberately playing 
with him. In his perplexity he glanced across 
the room towards the fireplace. 

Lillian the look. “ Won’t you sit 
down?” she said, indicating the couch. “I 
promise not to make you smoke. I sha’n’t 
even ask you to take off your gloves!” 

Loder made no movement. His mind was 
unpleasantly upset. It was nearly a fortnight 
since he had seen Lillian, and in the interval 
her attitude had changed, and the change 
puzzled him. It might mean the philosophy 
of a woman who, knowing herself without 
adequate weapons, withdraws from a combat 
that has proved fruitless; or it might imply 
the merely catlike desire to toy with a cer- 
tainty. He looked quickly at the delicate 
face, the green eyes somewhat obliquely set, 
the unreliable mouth, and instantly he in- 
clined to the latter theory. The conviction 
that she possessed the telegram filled him 
suddenly, and with it came the desire to put 
his belief to the test—to know beyond ques- 
tion whether her smiling unconcern meant 
malice or mere entertainment. 

“When you first came into the room,” he 
said, quietly, “ you said, ‘I thought it would 
be you!” Why did you say that?” 

Again she smiled—the smile that might be 
malicious or might be merely amused. “Oh,” 
she answered at last, “I only meant that 
though I had been told Jack Chilcote wanted 


saw 
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me, it wasn’t Jack Chileote I expected to 
see!” 

fter her statement there was a pause. 
Loder’s position was difficult. Instinctively 
convinced that, strong in the possession of 
her proof, she was enjoying his tantalized 
discomfort, he yet craved the actual evidence 
that should set his suspicions to rest. ‘Acting 
upon the desire, he made a_ new beginning. 
“Do you know why I came?” he asked. 

Lillian looked up innocently. “It’s so 
hard to be certain of anything in this world,” 
she said. “ But’ one is’ always at liberty to 
guess.” 

Again he was perplexed. Her attitude 
was not quite the attitude of one who con- 
trols the game, and yet— He looked at her 
with a puzzled scrutiny. Women for him 
had always spelt the incomprehensible; he 
was at his best, his strongest, his surest in 
the presence of men. Feeling his disadvan- 
tage, yet determined to gain his end, he made 
a last attempt. 

“Tlow did you amuse yourself at Grosvenor 
Square this morning before Eve came to 
you?” he asked. The effort was awkwardly 
blunt, but it was direct. 

Lillian was buttoning her glove. She did 
not raise her head as he spoke, but her 
fingers paused in their task. For a second 
she remained motionless, then she looked up 
slowly. “Oh,” she said, sweetly, “so I was 
right in my guess! You did come to find out 
whether I sat in the morning-room with my 
hands in my lap—or wandered about in 
search of entertainment ?” 

Loder colored with annoyance and appre- 
hension. Every look, every tone of Lillian’s 
was distasteful to him. No microscope could 
have revealed her more fully to him than did 
his own eyesight. But it was not the mo- 
ment for personal antipathies; there were 
other interests than his own at stake. With 
new resolution he returned her glance. 

“Then I must still ask my first question, 
Why did you say, ‘I thought it would be 
you’?” His gaze was direct—so direct that it 
disconcerted her. She laughed a little uneasily. 

“ Because I knew it.” 

“ How did you know?” 

“ Because—” she began; then again she 
laughed. “ Because,” she added, quickly, as 
if moved by a fresh impulse, “Jack Chil- 
cote made it very obvious to any one who was 
in his morning-room at twelve o’clock to-day 
that it would be you and not he who would 
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be found in his place this. afternoon! 
It’s all very well to talk about honor, but 
when one walks into an empty room and sees 
a telegram as long as a letter open on a 
bureau—” 

But her sentence was never finished. Loder 
had heard what he came to hear; any con- 
fession she might have to offer was of no 
moment in his eyes. 

“My dear girl,” he broke in, brusquely, 
“don’t trouble! I should make a most un- 
satisfactory father confessor.” He spoke 
quickly. His color was still high, but not with 
annoyance. His suspense was transformed 
into unpleasant certainty, but the exchange 
left him surer of himself. His perplexity 
had dropped to a quiet sense of self-reliance; 
his paramount desire was for solitude in 
which to prepare for the task that lay before 
him, the most congenial task the world pos- 
sessed—the unravelling of Chilcote’s tangled 
skeins. Looking into Lillian’s eyes, he 
smiled. “Good-by!” he said, holding out 
his hand. “I think we’ve finished—for to- 
day.” 

She slowly extended her fingers. Her ex- 
pression and attitude were slightly puzzled— 
a puzzlement that was either spontaneous or 
singularly well assumed. As their hands 
touched she smiled again. 

“Will you drop in at the ‘ Avenue’ to- 
night?” she said. “It’s the dramatized ver- 
sion of Other Men’s Shoes! The temptation 
to make you see it was too irresistible—as 
you know.” 

There was a pause while she waited for 
his answer—her head inclined to one side, 
her green eyes gleaming. 

Loder, conscious of her regard, hesitated 
for a moment. Then his face cleared. 
“Right!” he said, slowly. “The ‘ Avenue’ 
to-night!” 

CHAPTER XXIX 

ODER’S frame of mind as he left Cado- 
ie gan Gardens was peculiar. Once more 

he was living in the present, the force- 


ful exhilarating present, and the knowledge 


braced him. Upon one point his mind was 
satisfied.- Lillian Astrupp had found the tele- 
gram, and it remained to him to render her 
find valueless. How he proposed to do this, 
how he proposed to come out triumphant in 
face of such a situation, was a matter that 
as yet was shapeless in his mind; nevertheless, 
the danger—the sense of impending conflict 
—had a savor of life after the inaction of 
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the day and night just passed, Chileote in 
his weakness and his entanglement had turn- 
ed to him, and he in his strength and ca- 
pacity had responded to the appeal. 

His step was firm and his bearing assured 
as he turned into Grosvenor Square and 
walked towards the familiar house. 

The habit of self-deceit is as insidious and 
tenacious as any vice. For one moment on 
the night of his great speech, as he leant out 
of Chileote’s carriage and met Chilcote’s 
eyes, Loder had seen himself—and under 
the shock of revelation had taken decisive 
action. But in the hours subsequent to that 
action the plausible, inner voice had whis- 
pered unceasingly, soothing his wounded self- 
esteem, rebuilding stone by stone the temple 
of his egotism; until at last when Chilcote, 


‘ panic-stricken at his own action, had burst 


into his rooms ready to plead or to coerce, 
he had found no need for either coercion or 
entreaty. By a power more subtle and effect- 
ive than any at his command Loder had 
been prepared for his coming — uncon- 
sciously ready with an acquiescence before 
his appeal had been made. It was the fruit 
of this preparation, the inevitable outcome 
of it, that strengthened his step and steadied 
his hand as he mounted the steps and opened 
the hall door of Chileote’s house on that 
eventful afternoon. 

The dignity, the air of quiet solidity, im- 
pressed him as it never failed to do as he 
crossed the large hall and ascended the 
stairs—the same stairs that he had passed 
down almost as an outcast not so many hours 
before. He was filled with the sense of 
things regained; belief in his own star lifted 
him as it had done a hundred times before in 
these same surroundings. 

He quickened his steps as the sensation 
came to him: Then, reaching the head of 
the stairs, he turned directly towards Eve’s 
sitting-room and, gaining the door, knocked. 
The strength of his eagerness, the quick 
beating of his pulse as he waited for a re- 
sponse, surprised him. He had told himself 
again and again that his passion, however 
strong, would never again conquer as it had 
done two nights ago—and the fact that he 
had come thus candidly to Eve’s room was 
to his mind a proof that temptation might be 
dared. Nevertheless there was something 
disconcerting to a strong man in this merely 
physical perturbation; and when Eve’s voice 
came to him at last, giving permission to 
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enter, he paused tor an instant to steady 
himself; then with sudden decision he open- 
ed the door and walked into the room. 

The blinds were partly drawn, there was a 
scent of violets in the air and a fire glowed 
warmly in the grate. He noted these things 
carefully, telling himself that a man should 
always be alertly sensible of his surround- 
ings; then all at once the nice balancing of 
detail suddenly gave way; he forgot every- 
thing but the one circumstance that Eve was 
standing by the window, her back to the 
light, her face towards him. With his pulses 
beating faster and an unsteady sensation in 
his brain, he moved forward, holding out his 
hand. 

“ Eve—?” he said below his breath. 

But Eve remained motionless. As he came 
into the room she had glanced at him—a 
glance of quick, searching question; then with 
equal suddenness she had averted her eyes. 
As he drew close to her now she remained 
immovable. 

“ Eve—” he said again. “I wanted to see 
you—lI wanted to explain about yesterday and 
this morning.” He paused, suddenly dis- 
turbed. The full remembrance of the scene 
in the brougham had surged up at sight of 
her—had risen a fierce, unquenchable recol- 
lection. “ Eve—” he began again in a new, 
abrupt tone. 

But it was then that Eve showed herself in 
a fresh light. From his entrance into: the 
room she had stayed motionless, save for her 
first glance of acute inquiry; but now her 
demeanor changed. For almost the first time 
in Loder’s knowledge of her the vitality and 
force that he had vaguely apprehended below 
her quiet, serene exterior sprang up like a 
flame within whose radius all things are illu- 
minated. With a quick gesture she turned 
towards him, her warm color deepening, her 
eyes suddenly alight. 

“T understand,” she said, “I understand. 
Don’t try to explain! Can’t you see that it’s 
enough to—to see you as you are?” 

Loder was surprised. Remembering their 
last passionate scene, and the damper Chil- 
cote’s subsequent presence must inevitably 
have cast upon it, he had expected to be 
doubtfully received; but the reality of the re- 
ception left him bewildered. Eve’s manner was 
not that of the ill-used wife; its vehemence, 
its note of desire and depreciation, were more 
suggestive of his own ardent seizing of the 
present as distinguished from past or future. 
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With an odd sense of confusion he turned to 
her afresh. 

“Then I am forgiven?” he said. And un- 
consciously, as he moved nearer, he touched 
her arm. 

At his touch she started. All the yielding 
sweetness, all the submission, that had mark- 
ed her two nights ago was gone; in its place 
she was possessed by a curious excitement 
that stirred while it perplexed. 

Loder, moved by the sensation, took another 
step forward. “ Then I am forgiven?” he re- 
peated, more softly. 

Her face was averted as he spoke, but he 
felt her arm quiver; at last she lifted her 
head and their eyes met. Neither spoke, 
but in an instant Loder’s arms were round 
her. 

For a long silent space they stood holding 
each other closely. Then with a sharp move- 
ment Eve freed herself. Her color was still 
high, her eyes still peculiarly bright, but the 
bunch of violets she had worn in her belt had 
fallen to the ground. 

“John—” she said, quickly; then her 
breath caught. With a touch of nervousness 
she stooped to pick up the flowers. 

Loder noticed both voice and gesture. 
“What is it?” he said. “What were you 
going to say?” 

But she made no answer. For a second 
longer she searched for the violets; then as 
he bent to assist her, she stood up quickly 
and laughed—a short, embarrassed laugh. 

“How absurd and nervous I am!” she ex- 
claimed. “ Like a schoolgirl instead of a 
woman of twenty-four. You must help me to 
be sensible.” Her cheeks still burned, her 
manner was still excited, like one who holds 
an emotion or an impulse at bay. 

Loder looked at her uncertainly. “ Eve—” 
he began again with his odd, characteristic 
perseverance, but she instantly checked him. 
There was a finality, a faint suggestion of 
fear, in her protest. 

“Don’t!” she said. “Don’t! I don’t want 
explanations. I want to—to enjoy the mo- 
ment without having things analyzed or 
smoothed away. Can’t you understand? 
Can’t you see that I’m wonderfully, terribly 
happy to—to have you—as you are?” Again 
her voice broke—a break that might have 
been a laugh or a sob. 

The sound was an emotional crisis, as such 
a sound invariably is. It arrested and 
steadied her. For a moment she stood abso- 
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lutely still; then with something very closely 
resembling her old repose of manner she 
stooped again and quietly picked up the 
flowers still lying at her feet. 

“ Now,” she said, quietly, “ 1 must say what 
I’ve wanted to say all along. How does it 
feel to be a great man?” Her manner was 
controlled, she looked at him evenly and 
directly; save for the faint vibration in her 
voice, there was nothing to indicate the tumult 
of a moment ago. 
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SHE SAID, ENIGMATICALLY. 


But Loder was still uncertain. He caught 
her hand, his eyes searching hers. 

“But, Eve—” he began. 

Then Eve played the last card in her 
mysterious game. Laughing quickly and 
nervously, she freed her hand and laid it over 
his mouth. 

“No!” she said. “ Not one word! All this 
past fortnight has belonged to you; now it’s 
my turn. To-day is mine.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED: ] 
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OMETIMES when the day is 
over and darkness has fallen 
and the big bright star we 








always look for is shining 
above the cross on the con- 
vent chapel, Maudie Joyce 





and Mabel Blossom and I sit close together 
in the window-seat of my room and have 
long, serious talks. We cannot see each 
other’s faces very well, so if Mabel laughs 
we do not know it; but I think she does not, 
very much. Even her frivolous nature seems 
to be sobered then, and uplifted, too, as well 
indeed it may be, by the beautiful thoughts 
Maudie and I express. Often Mabel herself 
talks, quietly and with strange insight and 
intelligence for one so young—but has she 
not associated with Maudie and me for three 
years? Thus we reveal our innermost hearts 
to each other, and mention things our young 
lips might hesitate to utter in the garish 
light of day, as real writers say, and tell what 
we are going to do in the world when we are 
older and go out into it and begin to Live— 
really live, you know, and not just stand 
around and absorb knowledge the way we 
do now. . And right here I will express an 
important thought while I think of it. It is 
this: 

Everybody seems to remember that people 
can eat too much, and drink too much, and 
sleep too much, and work too much, and play 
too much, but, alas! none of our thoughtless 
elders realizes that the schoolgirl’s mind 
should not be crammed too much, and that 
something dreadful will occur if it is. So 
they keep on putting things into our brains 
and adding more and more, until no one 
could tell what might happen to us if we had 
not learned long since to hurry and forget a 
great deal. That saves our minds and leaves 
us room for thoughts that we really have to 
think,—and of course a very important thing 
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to think about is the big world that lies out- 
side these convent walls. 

We have the strangest ideas sometimes 
about that. The Sisters seem to dread it for 
us, and they often speak of it as if it were 
a terrible beast that couched at the entrance, 
ready to spring upon us when we came out. 
But we cannot think of it that way. Maudie 
asked Mabel one evening what she thought 
the world was like, and she said she thought 
of it as a kind of a big party she was invited 
to, where she would meet a great many peo- 
ple, and like them a lot, and dance with 
some of them, and hear music all the time. 
Maudie said she thought it was more like 
a vast picture-gallery, where there would be 
a great many things to look at; or a play, as 
Shakespeare says, where could have a 
seat away down in front. But I said at once 
that I didn’t want it that way—to sit on 
chairs and look at things, I mean; and that 
if it was a play I wanted to be in it, right on 
the stage, doing things myself in my humble 
fashion. Then Mabel giggled and I hastily 
changed the subject, for I was not quite sure 
what she was laughing at; but I meant it, 
just the same. 

When we get very, very serious indeed we 
talk about Careers, for Careers are indeed 
interesting, exciting things, and most women 
seem to be having them. We have all de- 
cided that we will be very great and noted 
and sit on the topmost pinnacle of fame 
and give our autographs to people. I will 
be literary, of course, and write wonderful 
novels with human heart-beats in every line, 
and the masses will weep over them. Then 
all the girls at St. Catharine’s, the ones who 
are not sitting on the pinnacle of fame 
themselves, will boast of how they used to 
know me, and tell anecdotes of my youth, 
and write letters reminding me of themselves 
and asking for copies of my books with their 
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names in them. All the magazines and 
newspapers will have illustrated articles 
every week called “May Iverson at Home,” 
and the pictures will show me writing more 
great books at my desk, or holding one in my 
hand and gazing into the future with the in- 
spired eye of genius, Perhaps some of them 
will show me clasping my brow with my 
hand and thinking thoughts. Sarah Under- 
hill Worthington is always doing that in her 
photographs, and Charles Dudley Warner 
and others I have seen. My face will have 
lines all over it, proving that I have Lived 
and drunk deep draughts from the very dregs 
of Life; but it will be kind, too, and I will be 
kind inside as well, especially to young au- 
thors, and read all their early manuscripts, 
and try to keep them from bruising their 
tender feet on the rocky pathway I have trod. 

[I will probably live all by myself in a great 
old house by the sea, for I know that when I 
begin to do real writing I shall be strange 
and tragic and broody, like all other gifted 
ones, and have to live alone the way the True 
Artist must. 3ut mamma and papa and 
Grace and little Georgie can come to see me 
sometimes, between books, and I will greet 
them with a sweet, sad smile, and wander 
with them by the ocean’s edge, and say things 
they will hurry home to write down. Be- 
sides, of course, my home will be a Mecca for 
other great souls who will seek me from afar. 

You can see it will be a lonely, yea, a 
tragic life, and probably it will not last long. 
I used to think, last year, when I was young- 
er, that I would die when I was sixteen. But 
now I begin to think I may live to be ’most 
thirty, and thus have plenty of time to ac- 
complish all my fondest dreams and pass 
away before I am tired of them. 

Mabel Blossom says she is going to be a fa- 
mous doctor, the most distinguished woman 
physician in America, because that is what 
she would like best. We know she has talent, 
for she gives medicine to all the minims 
when they are sick, and once she nearly kill- 
ed little Jennie Osborne; but that was a 
youthful error, and, as Mabel truly says, 
practice alone makes perfect. 

When Mabel is a doctor she will be such a 
good one that her very name will be an in- 
spiration, and women all over the country 
will utter it in trembling tones. When men 
doctors have given up all hope for the pa- 
tient some one will say, “Send for Dr. 
Blossom,” and Mabel will enter in a black 
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tailor-made gown, and her presence will be 
a benediction or something in the room. The 
patient will sit right up and be interested, 
and Mabel will save her life while the men 
doctors look on in awe and great respect. 
They will say, “ Thank you, doctor; you have 
taught us much,” while the patient’s family 
kiss Mabel’s strong, skilful hands. All the 
medical journals will have articles by Mabel, 
and newspapers will talk about her, and tell 
of her wonderful cures; and of course she 
will get very rich, for her prices will be 
enormous. But she will never charge the 
poor anything at all, and her beautiful home 
will ever be a refuge for those who are ill 
and need their money for something else. 
Maudie and I are both enthusiastic over 
Mabel’s career, and we are letting her try 
all her medicines on us, so she can begin im- 
mediately without waiting till she graduates. 
Mabel says it may interrupt our careers, but 
it will help hers, and if anything happens to 
us she will mention our names as “ martyrs 
to science” in her first medical article. 
Sometimes Mabel is slightly selfish, alas! in 
her absorption in her science, for only last 
month she begged Maudie to break a leg or 
arm, so Mabel could set it. Maudie wouldn’t 
do it, because Commencement is ’most here 
and she has an essay to read, but Mabel never 
remembered that, the thoughtless child. 

Maudie says she is not quite sure what she 
will do, so she is keeping her mind open, but 
she thinks perhaps she would like to be a 
great actress, like Madame Duse or Sarah 
Bernhardt, and elevate the stage. At night 
she will have multitudes at her feet, swayed 
by her lightest word or gesture, and all day 
long when she is not acting she will have 
classes of chorus girls and young actresses 
and talk to them about high ideals and find 
good managers for them. 

You see how anxious we all are to help 
others. I hope the gentle reader has observed 
this, for it is the thing we are taught in the 
convent, and it will go out into the world 
with us and last as long as we live, as it al- 
ways does in convent girls. It is called “the 
Community spirit” in the cloister—and it 
means that every Sister thinks more of others 
than of herself, and that each is working 
for all the rest, and will make any sacrifice 
for them. It means, too, that while each 
Sister is humble and lowly and doesn’t think 
much about herself, she must do her very 
best and develop herself spiritually to the 
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highest degree, because she is one unit in a 
great body—the Community—and the Com- 
munity as a whole must be as perfect as any 
human body can be. It is a very, very beau- 
tiful thing, and we girls admire it so much 
that we are resolved to carry that spirit into 
the world, and help others and be our best 
selves, not for reward, but to “raise the 
standard.” Sometimes Mabel and Maudie 
and I talk for hours about how important it 
is to be good, and honorable, and fine, even if 
it keeps us too busy to be successful. We 
have promised each other that we will never 
lose our “high standard of personal honor,” 
as Sister Irmingarde calls it, because if we 
did we would have to blush for each other, 
and that would be indeed terrible. 

We are always going to keep together, of 
course, and help each other a great deal in 
every way. I have promised Mabel to read 
all my novels aloud to her patients in the 
hospitals, and Maudie says she will have her 
chorus girls come and sing for them. Mabel 
says that in return she will have her patients 
tell us their sensations, so I can write them 
in my books and Maudie can act them when 
she does “ Camille,” or any other play where 
the heroine dies. We have agreed to meet 
every year and spend a week together, and tell 
each other what we have learned in the mean 
time, so we can keep even. 

One of the subjects we like best to talk 
about is the friendships we are going to have 
—the men and women we will “select from 
the whole world to come into the individual 
circles of our lives,” as Maudie says. She 
has her list all ready. Eleonora Duse is at 
the head of it, and Sarah Bernhardt is next, 
and then come Margaret Sangster and 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke and Ethel Barrymore. 
She likes Mrs. Sangster and Dr. Van Dyke 
because they write so beautifully about 
girls, but she thinks it would be kind of rest- 
ful afterwards to talk to Ethel Barrymore. My 
list has Mr. Henry James and Mr. William 
Dean Howells at the very top, and Marconi and 
President Roosevelt and J. Henry Savage 
Landor, because Mr. Landor has delved so deep 
in life and felt so many things. Besides, he 
says he has never had a dull minute, and that 
is just the kind of a life I expect to have, so 
we shall have much in common. There are 
no women on my list, as I fear, alas! I may 
not have time for them. But if I had, I 
think I would like to spend my few moments 
of leisure with Sister Irmingarde. 
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Mabel Blossom has Mark Twain at the 
head of her list, because he says such funny 
things and can cheer her up so much after 
the strain of the day. Next she has Dr. 
Grace Peckham Murray, because she knows 
so much and is so nice; and she said she 
guessed she would have Margaret Deland, 
too. But the minute she mentioned Mar- 
garet Deland I remembered that I would 
probably have more time than I realized at 
first, so I put Margaret on my list right off, 
and I pointed out to Mabel that, as she was 
literary, too, I had a greater right to her 
than any doctor had. Mabel did not like it 
very much, but she is a reasonable child and 
knows logic when she hears it, so she said she 
would take Mrs. Humphry Ward instead. 
Then she added Harry Lehr because he is so 
entertaining and laughs so much, and Ma- 
rianna Wheeler because she knows all about 
babies. Mabel said that as a doctor she would 
need to know a great deal about babies, and 
no doubt Miss Wheeler would tell her lots 
and lots and let her visit the Babies’ Hospital 
whenever she wanted to. 

It is indeed a beautiful thought that out 
in the wide world these friends are waiting 
for us, knowing naught of our existence nor 
of the close ties the future holds for them. 
We often wonder how our meetings will 
come about and whether they will learn to 
like us right away, or whether it will take 
some time. Mabel and Maudie do not seem 
to be worried about that a bit, but I some- 
times feel a chilling doubt. Maudie even 
knows just how her meeting with Duse and 
Bernhardt will happen. She will have fin- 
ished the last great act of her play some 
night, she says, and suddenly she will become 
conscious of two stately figures in her dress- 
ing-room. One will be Duse and the other 
Bernhardt, and they will be there hand in 
hand, to tell her that at last, after years, they 
meet for the first time, and together, Ameri- 
ca’s great actress. They will mean Maudie. 
Then their eyes will fill with tears and they 
will be unable to say more, but Maudie will 
understand, and that will be the beginning 
of a lifelong friendship. It is beautiful to 
hear Maudie talk. She gets so excited that 
her voice trembles, and one evening she cried 
when she was telling what Bernhardt would 
say to her. Mabel Blossom giggled, which 
was not-nice under the circumstances, and 
Maudie got very angry indeed and went off 
to bed and would not talk about careers for 
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a whole week. Instead she made Welsh rare- 
bits in her room every night and invited me 
and Kittie James and Mabel Muriel, and 
didn’t ask Mabel Blossom, so Mabel’s lot was 
a sad and lonely one. You can believe she 
was serious enough the next time we dis- 
cussed careers! 

That was only last night, and Kittie James 
was there, too, so she began to tell what she 
wanted to Kittie is very young, only 
thirteen, so her mind is not very mature, and 
of course she has not studied life’s grim hor- 
rors the way Maudie and I have. . Kittie said 
used to think she would like to be a 
nurse, and minister to the sick, and be the 
angel at the bedside and soothe the savage 
breast, and then lay a flower above the pa- 
tient’s still heart when he was gone. Mabel 
Blossom got up then and left in a great 
hurry. She said she had to study, and we all 
felt more confidential, somehow, when she 
was gone. Kittie went on to say that she 
had been thinking lately, though, of other 
ways of living, especially since her sister 
Josephine’s baby came, and she said she had 
almost decided to give up her life to her 
little nephew and care for him while George 
and Josephine went to parties: She said he 
just as cunning, and was beginning 
to walk and to say words, and George had 
taught him to say “ Kittie,” and he did, in 
the cutést way. And she told us all about 
him and ‘how he looked, and how many teeth 
he had, and how he played with a feather for 
hours and hours, and it was very interesting. 
Mabel came back then and got as absorbed 
as we were. Then I told about Georgie, my 
little nepliew. He, of course, is much more 
interesting than Kittie’s nephew, because he 
is four years old and has a very active mind. 
I told the girls all the bright things he had 
ever said, and they got more and more 
serious, and pretty soon we all stopped talk- 
ing and sat very still. 

After a while I began to think, and some- 
how, all of a sudden, I felt dreadfully lone- 
some, First I thought about home and papa 
and mamma and Grace and brother Jack and 
little Georgie, and I could see him playing 
on the rug before the fire with his tight curls 
standing straight up from his head the way 
they do. Grace always lets him have a frolie 
in his nightgown before he goes to bed, and 
he looks so eute and dimpled and cuddly, and 
there is the sweetest expression about his 
knees! I could see him plainly as I sat 
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there, and see Grace at the piano, and papa 
reading the evening paper, and mamma rum- 
pling my brother Jack’s hair as she sat in a 
corner with him. They have a way of get- 
ting off by themselves sometimes for little 
talks. A great big lump came in my throat 
and I wanted dreadfully to see them. Then 
I remembered that after I left school I could 
live with them always and not be parted. I 
was thinking how nice that would be and 
feeling better, when suddenly, just as if some 
one had made a picture of it, that old house 
by the sea came before my eyes—the one, you 
know, where I am to live when I become dis- 
tinguished and queer, and have to be by 
myself and write novels. It looked so cold 
and lonely that I shivered and got close to 
Maudie. I could hear the waves beat up on 
the rocks and see the gulls hovering over the 
water, and hear my own footstep’s echo as I 
strode in fancy down my desolate marble 
halls. Big tears rolled down my cheeks, but 
it was so dark no one saw them, and I re- 
membered that if I was to be alone all my 
life I might just as well get used to it now 
and begin to bear my troubles without tell- 
ing the girls. It didn’t cheer me a bit to 
think of all the books I was going to write, 
or the friends I was going to have, for I re- 
membered that probably they would all be in- 
terested in their own husbands and wives in 
the selfish way people have. I felt worse 
than ever when I thought of that, and I 
don’t know what I would have done if I had 
not remembered Maudie’s old plan and mine, 
that I was to marry a brave young officer, 
and she was to marry a strong and noble 
man who would break her will, and we were 
to live next door to each other so that all our 
children could play together. That seemed 
more grateful and comforting, somehow, than 
the lonely house by the desolate sea, so I 
wiped my eyes and began to imagine just 
how the house would look and how I would 
“shine at social assemblages,” as the papers 
say about mamma. I remembered how nice 
it would be to draw great artists and authors 
around me in my own home, especially if I 
had Algernon and the children there first 
(Maudie and I decided mine was to be Alger- 
non and hers Philip). 

I was just thinking how cute the baby 
would look in little blue pajamas like 
Georgie’s, and planning how well Id bring 
him up, avoiding the mistakes dear mamma 
made with me, when Maudie spoke up so 
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suddenly she made me jump, and asked if I 
had forgotten how we were to live side by 
side. Before I had a chance to answer she 
said her mother had told her it was a serious 
thing to decide on a career too soon, and had 
advised her very earnestly not to do it, but to 
wait till her mind was even more mature. 
Maudie said that was why she was not quite 
sure she was going to be an actress. She 
said it seemed wiser to keep her mind open 
and in an unprejudiced condition, so she 
could consider any other offers that 
along. 

Mabel Blossom giggled then, but Maudie 
didn’t seem to mind. She added very calmly 
that the world needed home-makers and good 
mothers just as much as it needed geniuses, 
and she admitted that sometimes, especially in 
the twilight hour, her thoughts turned with a 
strange persistence to domestic topics. She 
said that all the time I was talking about my 
home by the sea she was: trying to think 
whether she’d put curtains like Mabel Muriel 
Murphy’s into her future home, or Indian 
draperies like those Kittie James’s sister Jose- 
phine had. And she said right out that she had 
lain awake hours one night wondering whether 
she could afford to dress the baby in white all 
the time, or whether she would have to put lit- 
tle gingham “ creepers ” on him in the morn- 
ings. Then she began to talk again about how 
Philip was going to look, and his crisp black 
curls, and how his eyes would alternately flash 
fire and melt with tenderness; but we did not 
pay much attention, for we had heard all that 
before. Besides, I was thinking of Algernon 
lying wounded-on some distant battle-field 
under southern skies, and of how I would fly 
across the world to his side and nurse him 
back to health. For I have now decided that 
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I won’t have him killed by the enemy, the 
way he was at first. That plan was made 
when my mind was crude and immature. 

All of a sudden Mabel Blossom drew a long 
sigh, and then another, and when I asked her 
why she did it she said it was because part- 
ings were such terrible things and hard for 
the parent heart to bear. Maudie looked at 
her rather suspiciously, but I asked what 
parting she meant, and Mabel said she had 
long since decided that her youngest daughter 
was to be a nun, and she was just beginning 
to realize how hard it would be to see her take 
the black veil! Then she giggled, of course. 
Dear, dear Mabel—we must make allowance 
for her youthful frivolities, but they try even 
our stanch hearts at times. She broke the 
spell, as she ’most always does, so we laughed, 
too, but not as much as Mabel did, and got up 
ahd put our arms around each other and stood 
that way for a moment looking out at the big 
bright star we love. Our star, we call it, and 
we have promised to think of each other when 
we look up at it in future years. It will 
remind us of the “Community spirit,” too,— 
“too low he aims who aims beneath the 
stars,” you know—and of something else very 
beautiful and sacred. I think we all thought 
of that something else as we gazed at it, so 
far, so pure, so friendly in its good-night 
glance at four little schoolgirls. I wish I 
could write just what we felt in that uplift- 
ing moment, full of so many emotions, but we 
have time, as Sister Irmingarde says, for only 
one more thought. This is it, and the frivo- 
lous reader may skip it if she wants to: It 
seemed to me, as we turned away, that we 
ean never fail, or have doubts, or fall below 
our standard, if only we look up at that star 
very often and remember all it means. 
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a sad face, even before she became a 

professional neighbor and a conscious 
patriot. Certainly her face is sad now, 
though the eyes are luminous and the lips 
adapt themselves readily to smiles. She has 
the’ look of one who has seen a vast deal and 
learned, above all other things, lessons of pa- 
tience and courage. I am quick to add the 
“courage ” to the “ patience,” for the sort of 
patience that Jane Addams has is not at all 
of that sodden, dejected variety which is to 
be classed with indigestion, and which is 
merely a form of bad health, Her patience 
is of the heavenly kind, or the scientific kind, 
if you please, and merely enables her to keep 
from getting discouraged while she is busied 
doing the best she can to remedy the wrong 
which has awakened the patience. 

Jane Addams was born in 1860 in an 
Illinois town bearing the pleasant name of 
Cedarville, and she grew up taking an inter- 
est in almost everything. She was graduated 
from that admirable seminary for women, 
Rockford College, and she went abroad to 
study, and then came back to Philadelphia 
to do the same, and passed several years as 
well-brought-up women do, visiting and being 
visited, and reading and being domestic. 

But a curious, large, unformulated idea was 
growing in her mind. It was not a personal 
idea. It had a philosophic source, perhaps, 
for Miss Addams was a student, and a grave, 
wholesome, deliberate and logical thinker. 
She must have begun to ask herself of what 
use she was to her time; how she justified her 
life; to what employment she put her educa- 
tion; how the commonwealth was being bene- 
fited by her existence; and how, having no 
family of her own, she was to utilize the 
energy of which she was conscious. 

Out of vagueness and dreams, as out of a 
summer night of cloud and mist, one idea 
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came, star-bright. She decided to be of 
social service. She wished to live as a true 
member of a republic. Her patriotism took 
to itself an exquisite feminine and spiritual 
form. Not to destroy with firearms the actual 
enemies of the republic, but to build up 
friends for it, to assist in the making of inde- 
pendent, free-thinking, loyal, and happy citi- 
zens, was her idea. 

It is true this idea was of that quality 
which is too general to be termed patriotic 
in the more exclusive sense of that word. For 
by her system a man is fitted for any coun- 
try or any time. She makes him fit for life— 
which is conclusive. He is then prepared to 
dwell anywhere, or, indeed, if circumstances 
demand it, to die. But her thought formu- 
lated itself partly after she had begun her 
work. She entered it with a sort of divine 
inquisitiveness. She wanted, perhaps, to 
know why men were sad. I think she thought 
it was because they were lonely. She found 
them unfellowed. They were bitter, she 
opined, because the democratic principle was 
not applied—because there was a lack of 
unity in society. 

Ellen Gates Starr, her close friend and 
sympathizer, was rather of the opinion that 
what men needed was beauty. They needed 
to see it and to help create it. They found 
the world a plain place merely because their 
part of the world was so, and the work of 
their hands was so, and nothing they did or 
saw bore the stamp of themselves. Their in- 
dividuality was submerged in the over- 
whelming commonness and sameness of the 
life of the poor in a commercial time, when, 
if ever, there is an opportunity for the domi- 
nating over-man to control and direct the 
handicraft, the incomes, and therefore, to a 
great extent, the destinies of men. 

With the aid of women older and richer 
than themselves these two women began 
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their experiment. There were in Chicago at 
that time several social settlements of one 
kind and another. So there were in other 
cities; and Toynbee Hall in England had at- 
tained fame. 

Why it was that Hull House over on Hal- 
sted Street became of more importance than 
any other settlement house in the United 
States, and of quite equal importance, to say 
the least, with Toynbee Hall, it may be difti- 
cult to make those who do not know Jane 
Addams understand. But it is a fact that 
this little dark, soft-voiced woman, slightly 
stooped as she stands with her hands clasped 
behind her in a way touchingly childish, and 
looking out at an audience, or at those with 
whom she is conversing, with that gentle in- 
quisitiveness, has about her the quality of 
genius. The old questions that men forever 
ask and cannot answer she asks also, with 
those questioning eyes. And she never asks 
in anger. She asks in love. 

It is her habit to be rather silent, and yet, 
curiously enough, she has brought about 
her at one time and another, the most. bril- 
liant thinkers and talkers in the country. 
At the long table with its simple fare, where 
the residents of Hull House break bread after 
their day of diverse duties, have gathered, 
first and last, most persons of original, pecul- 
iar, Or dominating thought of the present 
time. Some have been refugees, some revolu- 
tionists; some have represented the conven- 
tions and have been distinguished as 
achievers of modern forms of prosperity; 
some have been passionate theorists, others 
heroic demonstrators of this or that system. 
But one and all, speaking in this tongue or 
that, have done their best to explain and 
justify themselves to Jane Addams. I don’t 
know why. No one quite knows why. Per- 
haps no one ever understood why people and 
Pope deferred to the pale Catherine of Siena. 

Miss Addams has incurred those penalties 
which are inevitable to one who thinks and 
acts counter to popular ideas. She has 
enemies. Hull House and its policy are not 
infrequently misrepresented. At least one 
newspaper in Chicago misrepresents the acts 
of Hull House with deliberate attempt. But 
I really do not think these things have much 
effect on the general public, which has, in- 
deed, reached the point where it is willing, 
in the event of not understanding something 
Miss Addams does, to wait until she makes 
her motives and meanings clear. 
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For example, at the time of the assassina- 
tion of President McKinley, a number of 
refugees and social agitators in Chicago were 
arrested. They were, some of them, old in 
their Nihilism, broken and worn with a bit- 
ter struggle which had utterly worsted them. 
They did not speak the English tongue, and 
they could not understand what was im- 
plied by their arrest. They had hoped to end 
their sad days here in a land which did not, 
at least, make penal servitude the penalty of 
democratic thought. In the storm of public 
dismay and grief, when the injudicious were 
looking everywhere for victiins upon whom 
to wreak their rage and shame, Miss Addams 
went to the defence of these broken old revo- 
lutionists. They seized upon her garments 
with tears, hanging to her as frightened 
children do to their mother, while she pa- 
tiently explained, met every demand of the 
law, produced all necessary proofs of their 
innocence, and saw them returned in safety 
to their homes. Such acts require not only 
courage, but a clarity of vision. Miss Ad- 
dams knows how to differentiate. She knows 
how to investigate. She knows how to wait. 

It must be understood that Miss Addams 
has never considered Hull House anything 
but an experiment. If one were to ask her 
if she believed that the experiment had justi- 
fied itself she would give a conditional an- 
swer. Its object is “to provide a centre for 
a higher civie and social life, to institute 
and maintain educational and—phitanthrepic 
enterprises,.and to investigate and improve 
the conditions in the industrial districts of 
Chicago.” And what it really does, early 
and late, is to try to establish democratic 
relations between neighbor and neighbor. 
Pat does not, as do many such kindly insti- 
tutions, receive its impetus from religion. 
Miss Addams is not the woman to see visions, 
to indulge in Miysticism, or to think of her- 
self as a martyr dr a spiritual leader. These 
things are not according to her temperament. 
Her compassion for the world takes a curi- 
ously practical and immediate form. She 
has, perhaps, not absolute confidence in the 
hereafter. Or, at any rate, she does not in- 
trude her ideas on that subject upon others. 
What she does do is to try to mitigate the 
difficulties of the present life, and to study 
the sources of the discontent, the inequality, 
the submergence of unfortunate men. 

And what has she succeeded in doing? 
What are the activities which she and her 
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ardent group of assistants have instituted or 
abetted Hull House has evening classes 
in English, French, German, Italian; in 
literature and the history of literature; in 
geography, history, grammar, reading, and 
spelling. It has‘classes in engineering and 
allied technical subjects; in newspaper sketch- 
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ing, drawing, designing, painting, clay-model- 
ling, printing, pottery, metal-work, carpentry 
and wood-carving, sloyd, millinery, sewing, 


lace-making, 

bead-work, 

dancing. 
The Hull House music-school has several 


basket-weaving, 
cooking, and 


dress-making, 
bread-making, 
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departments. There are the women’s chorus, 
the men’s chorus, and the children’s choral 
work. There is instruction on the piano, the 
organ, and other musical instruments. The 
Hull House gymnasium is provided with 
careful instructors. The kindergarten is one 
of the most advanced in the city. The in- 
struction in dramatics is superior to anything 
of the kind to be found in the West. So ex- 
cellently are the plays now given on the 
stage of the fine new theatre, that the best 
dramatic critics of the city make it a point 
to be present at them, even as they would be 
at any other theatre; and they have the privi- 
lege of seeing performed there, not some in- 
anity contrived to sustain the average Amer- 
ican in his conspiracy against his own brain, 
but the “Ajax” of Sophocles, or an old 
English comedy, or one of the charming 
modern symbolic stories. 

The clubs associated with Hull House are 
many. The Jane Club is a working-girls’ 
club in which the members maintain inde- 
pendence, taking up their residence in the 
club-house, and surrounding themselves with 
such order, cleanliness, and beauty as their 
fathers and mothers were never able to at- 
tain. The Hull House Woman’s Club is one 
of four hundred members, formed for literary 
and social purposes. It is a valorous club, 
and has worked for and secured certain 
neighborhood reforms. It has a visiting 
committee which has its great use, and a 
linen-chest which is kept supplied with new 
well-made garments, which are placed at the 
disposal of the district nurses and the 
physicians who make Hull House their head- 
quarters. This linen-chest is named after 
and dedicated to the memory of Mrs. 
Stevens, who was, in her way, a great citizen 
—as faithful, as wise, as disinterested as it 
is given to man or woman to be. She was 
a probation officer of the Juvenile Court, and 
her love for and guidance of wayward and 
neglected children were a service for which 
she would have been canonized had she lived 
in the days when the world was astonished 
at disinterestedness. 

The Hull House Men’s Club is an organi- 
zation for social purposes, chiefly, but debates 
are often conducted there. A minstrel show is 
a feature of the winter, a tally-ho party of 
the summer. The Hull House Shakespeare 
Club reads the plays of the dramatist under 
good supervision, and now and then attends 
in a body a play of Shakespeare’s given by 
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some good company. There are forty other 
clubs associated with the House, not the least 
interesting of which is the.Chicago Arts and 
Crafts Soci¢ty. 

‘The Labor Museum, containing the imple- 
ments of old-time domestic labor, was a fa- 
vorite idea with Miss Addams for a long time 
before she could get it put into operation. 
She had a notion that it might lift out of 
their lethargy of reserve and diffidence the 
old people who, visiting Hull House and 
speaking another tongue, abashed by the 
brisk adaptability of their youngers, were left 
out in the cold. She was quite right in her 
supposition. The sight of these old imple- 
ments, and the consciousness on the part of 
these venerable aliens that they could use 
them and that their ability was admired and 
their product prized, brought them into the 
“democratic unity ” of the House. 

The Italian orchestra is an interesting or- 
ganization which is making a reputation for 


itself. The playground is a thing of unde- 
niable beneficence. The penny savings- 
bank is an admirable concern, the Hull 


House postal station a convenience, The 
visiting kindergarten, the Visiting Nurse 
Association, and the Hull House nursery and 
the sterilized- milk stations are all prac- 
tical demonstrations of the spirit of Hull 
House. So is Camp Goodwill, where hun- 
dreds of boys, babies, and women are enter- 
tained in the summer-time. And there are 
other summer outings, some to the woods, 
some to small lakes. 

The Sunday-evening lectures are of the 
best quality obtainable. They relate to large 
matters, are given by specialists, and the ad- 
mission is free. The Auditorium entertain- 
ments comprise dancing-parties, receptions to 
Greeks, Italians, or other groups of “ neigh- 
bors,” concerts, plays, and lighter entertain- 
ments. These are for the “ neighbors ” rather 
than the residents and the supporters of Hull 
House, who have their conferences, their pro- 
test meetings, their times of serious consulta- 
tion. Of these workers, there are twenty-five 
resident and seventy-five non-resident mem- 
bers. 

Besides these there are the guests—always 
the guests! They come from many lands. 
They are the compassionate, schooled seekers 
for truth. They are those who forever pull 
at the tangled knots of human fate. And they 
have an idea that Jane Addams knows the 
secret of unravelling them. They come to 
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her with sad or with passionate inquiries. 
And she, with her habit of silence, says little. 
She merely goes about her day’s tasks, and 
sends her officers and assistants about theirs. 
She listens to whoever comes to her by day 


or night. And she gives friendship. It is at 
once the cheapest and the most expensive 
thing in the world to give. 

To say, however, that this friendship is 
strictly personal would not be quite true. 
Miss Addams has walked a long road, and 
she has come at last to a beautiful and wind- 
less place, a plateau of high altitude, where 
a wonderful peace lies brooding. Her melan- 
choly eyes behold much—behold the pageants 
of earth and the long, terrible processions of 
the poor. The friendship she pours out upon 
them is the essence of friendship — some- 
thing spiritualized and made universal. It 
relates itself not to one person nor to a group 
of persons, but to the whole world. I think 
there have been some criticisms of Miss 
Addams upon the ground that her influence 
over people is not of the religious sort, and 
that she does not undertake the instruction 
of the soul. But she has at least attained 
to a true and unaffected understanding of 
brotherhood. She does not require any iden- 
tity of opinion or religious creed, any sym- 
pathy of taste or uniformity of education, 
any similarity of opportunity. She accepts 
humanity. She is the never-wearied investi- 
gator of it. Concerning the Unknown, it is 
true that she is silent. She is not explaining 
God to any one, and has not furnished her 
heaven nor given any promises about a future 
state. Perhaps, in her definite, gentle way, 
she has decided that these promises are not 
hers to make. She is really one of the few 
persons who can make out the difference be- 
tween what she hopes for and what she knows. 
( A very interesting book appeared a short 
ime ago, entitled The Jessica Letters. It 
was issued anonymously, and was, apparently, 
written by two persons, a man and a woman. 
In these letters the problem of social service 
was given much consideration, and a dis- 
cussion ensued concerning the vital service 
of such work as that essayed by Miss Addams, 
in which soul-training has no part and 
human kindness is offered in place of a 
scheme of spiritual growth. The discussion 
is of more than common interest. It 


‘touches Hull House at the very core of its 
policy. It recognized the limitations of that 
institution—limitations which Miss Addams 
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would be quick to discuss and, perhaps, frank 
to admit. But the result is that Hull House, 
refraining ‘with scrupulous kindness and dig- 
nity from interfering with these essentially 
private matters, keeping its hands off the 
mystie part of each person, has left them free 
to come and go without committing them- 
selves to anything more than good-will. Ab- 
solute liberty of conscience is the rule; liberty 
of speech, too; the chance to speak any tongue, 
to be of any country, any gee se 

Some visitors have been nothing“ short of 
horrified at the virulence of certain political 
speeches made -at Hull House. They have 
considered them dangerous. They do not 
understand the subtlety of Miss Addams’s po- 
litical service to her city and to her country. 
She does not believe in fermentation. She 
lets the discontents say what they will—lets 
them talk to the end. And she meets these 
frantic, hateful, embittered arguments with 
kindness. That is her answer to anarchy— 
simple kindness. Her assistants are, many of 
them, from luxurious homes. They have 
travelled and studied. They represent the 
very flower of the class against which the 
socialists rage. They are in Hull House even 
as these others are, to inquire into the social 
disease. They are willing to give of them- 
selves to the last and to give of their posses- 
sions to the last. They are only there to dis- 
cover how they may serve. And these others, 
these socialists, proud with the pride of inde- 
pendent thought, ability, and power to earn, 
come, little by little, to meet them half-way. 
Kindness cements them. They are friends. 
The democratic ideal is reached by the sim- 
plest methods. 

That is all there is to Jane Addams. Her 
direct, pellueid- mind, her simple, aspiring 
spirit, her grave, kind ways, her womanly, 
gentle personality, spell out kindness. She has 
come without creeds or formulas. She has 
merely had’ the patience to hear the other 
side. If there is a minority report anywhere 
she wants to know what it is. Truth, she has 
discovered, so frequently dwells with the 
minority. Wyre oC 

When she addresses an audience she is quite 
simple. Her voice has no oratorical tones. 
But she has trained it so that what she says 
can be heard to the farthest seats of a large 
hall. When she has oceasion to visit the City 
Council, or_a_syned-of any sort, her ways are 
conversational. She confines herself to facts, 
uses plain language, and leaves as soon as 
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her business is done. When she goes to her 
friends to ask for money for Hull House, she 
comes at once to the point, specifies the need, 
and leaves. It should be said that money 
comes to her in free quantities. This is, of 
course, as much of an expression of confidence 
in her as in her work. Whether Hull House 
will, in.the lamentable day of Miss Addams’s 
passing on, continue to be the factor it now 
is in civic and educational matters, remains 
to be seen. 

But it may be interesting to know that she 
has a logical successor in the person of Miss 
Julia Lathrop. 

Miss Addams is not, naturally, a member 
of many clubs, but I think she is a member of 
the Hlull House Woman’s Club; she belongs 
to an exclusive and intellectual group known 
as “ The Every-Day Club,” and she is a con- 
spicuous member of the Woman’s Club. 
Office-holding is not imposed upon her, and 
she is not expected to prepare papers, but she 
does notable committee work. Nor is she ask- 
ed, as a general thing, to take the chairman- 
ship of these committees. She is wanted 
where her opinion can be freely heard. 

At the biennial meeting of women’s clubs 
at Los Angeles, where the consideration of 
the admission of clubs of colored women came 
up for more or less frank consideration, Miss 
Addams was conspicuous. Her opinions were 
opposed to those of an overwhelming majority, 
opposed to those of the President, and were 
even in opposition to those of most of her own 
State Federation and club representatives. 
But that fact did not deter the vast gathering 
of women from giving her the closest, most 
respectful, nay, affectionate, attention. When 
her clear contralto voice made its way from 
the left of the gallery where she sat, com- 
plete silence fell. She was listened to in order 
and out of order. Every possible concession 
was made her. She was talking against com- 
promise, speaking for a broad, general princi- 
ple of humanity and sublime democracy. It 
did not seem possible to her that anything 
which was right from a humanitarian point 
of view could rend that great body in twain 
But it could have done so. And we voted for 
compromise. Miss Addams, patient and calm 
and sad, knew her ideas would have to wait 
a few generations more—perhaps a few cen- 
turies more. 

It is not easy to tell stories concerning Miss 
Addams. She is not an epigrammatic person. 
She thinks nothing about brilliancy. And she 
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is always trying to be inconspicuous. She 
likes some of the elegancies, for she was born 
to them. No one could ever accuse her, for 
example, of being shabby. Yet it is only with 
a severe effort of memory that I am able to 
think of her costumes at all. I think she 
wears soft grayish shades of blue more than 
other colors. Her tailor-made suits are usually 
blue, and I remember one pleasing evening 
gown of that color trimmed with rich Jap- 
anese embroidery of deep contrasting tints 
of blue chrysanthemums piled one upon the 
other. Jewels are, naturally, not in her line, 
and she never has a hat upon her smooth 
brown hair when she can dispense with it. 

She takes very great pride in her nephew, 
Mr. James Weber Linn, to whom she has 
been almost a mother. Mr. Linn. is making 
a happy reputation for himself as a young 
novelist, and he is one of the corps of English 
instructors at the University of Chicago. He 
gives what time he can to Hull House, and 
he made haste to dedicate his first book to 
Miss Addams. 

It is the opinion of her friends that she 
was terribly grieved at the excessive actions 
of the trades-unions last winter. But she is 
not communicative. She sticks by the thing 
she believes in, regardless of abuses. Though 
a body to which she belonged might horrify 
her with its selfishness, its arrogance, or its 
unfitness to carry on a work for which it was 
organized, she would not, on that account, 
leave that body. She would consider, proba- 
bly, that it had all the more need of her. She 
has reached the point, I suppose, where no 
criticism could crush her, unless it were the 
voice of her own soul telling her that she 
failed somewhere in her obligation to “the 
least of these.” 

It is interesting to know that Miss Addams 
once visited Tolstoi, and received from him 
not a little consideration. The fame of Hull 
House had reached him, and he was inquisi- 
tive about the life there, and to a degree gave 
it his approval. It did not accord precisely 
with his own views, universal poverty, chas- 
tity, and Christian devotion not being the 
ideals of Hull House. But in so far as its 
residents go down the steps of the world, so 
to speak, to help upward those who need help, 
offering brotherhood to those who will accept 
it, the gray seer could not but extend his fel- 
lowship to the woman who, “walking softly 
all her days,” yet walks in the paths which 
only the great-spirited may tread. 
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Paris, Augusi 25, 1904. 
HERE is a wide difference between a 
Paris day and a day in Paris, and it is 
the latter variously multiplied which 
American tourists and even many American 
residents of Paris know. Our national char- 











acter is singularly arrayed against knowledge 
of the former, for when we travel abroad, 
bursting with the proud consciousness of 
being the greatest people on earth, we have 
less of a disposition to learn than to teach; 
we experience foreign conditions as it were 
negatively—that is to say, we perceive them 
to be not American, and then there remains 
to us the task we love so well—to improve 
things. I speak not without humility and 
contrition concerning our manner of enter- 
ing into the backward civilizations of the Old 
World. Myself, I would have reformed 
Paris, if I could, during the first year of my 
enforced residence here; I rebelled strenu- 
ously against the un-American conditions 
which: distressed my body and my soul, but 
being compelled to take up the really serious 
business of life—to make a home and to work 
—in order to survive, I had finally to apply 
the counsel which at my début was given to 
me by a German of venerable years, the natu- 
ral enemy of the French, yet devoted to the 
life of their great city: “ Know Paris as the 
French people know it.” Now while I can 
no more claim to know Paris as the French 
people know it than one can claim, penetra- 
ting the mystery of love, to have compassed 
it, I nevertheless have advanced so far that 
Paris and I commingle, and it is her life 
which I feel animating, and to a certain ex- 
tent directing, the currents of my own. This 
is not so bad, either. For one thing, if I no 
longer have oatmeal for breakfast and can 
think contentedly of a mansion in the skies 
which doubtless contains no bath-room, there 
accrues to me the blessing of having passed 
from “ comfortable” circumstances, niy place 
in the social order in America, into the fixed 
estate where fortune establishes me in Paris. 
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Was there ever a more horrible misnomer 
than our American “comfortable” cireum- 
stances? In this condition, neither rich nor 
poor, yet fearing always a descent into pov- 
erty and ever straining for the appearances 
of wealth; denuded of pleasures within one’s 
means to the end at most of seeming to pos- 
sess pleasures quite beyond one’s actual 
realization;—oh, the fret and the weariness 
and the hopelessness of ‘it! And then to be 
classed as a person of “ comfortable” cireum- 
stances! Here in Paris I have neither to 
live beyond my means nor to assume man- 
ners too fine for my nature. What results to 
me, therefore? Peace, plenty, life itself. I 
am something, I stand somewhere, and I am 
permitted to enjoy some things instead of 
existing as a tense medium between ‘two 
points of impossible contact. Thus does my 
Paris day begin with a thanksgiving instead 
of a groan, and in the summer-time, having 
made my morning offering of gratitude to 
find myself alive another day, I arise at half 
past six. This early beginning is for the 
purpose of getting the children into harness 
for their work. French schools require so 
much of children that unless my boys study 
in the evening, which seems too bad in sum- 
mer-time, they must arise at half past six 
in order to have an hour’s study before break- 
fast at eight. It is only at this a safe dis- 
tance that I dare announce, where the fact 
may come to the notice of American mothers’ 
clubs and of societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children, that my two boys, aged, 
respectively, ten and a half and thirteen and 
a half, go to school at nine o’clock in the 
morning, remain until six at night, and then 
have still at least an hour’s work to do at 
home. According to all American theories, 
this schedule ought to be murderous in effect, 
but, on the contrary, under its operation, 
both children have grown actually strong, 
rosy, and are happy. 

For an hour or two after breakfast T oc- 
cupy myself with the household affairs. I 
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employ only one maid, because I have learned 
and I possess the all but exhaustless resources 
of the bonne a tout faire. My appartement, 
consisting of eight goodly sized pieces, is 
kept in excellent order—floors polished, win- 
dows washed—by the bonne a tout faire, who 
does the cooking and the. marketing, oversees 
the laundress, cleans all the shoes, brushes 
and presses all the clothing, and is always 
ready to run errands, Moreover, she does 
this for fifty frances a month,—$10, that is. 
She is tidy in appearance and her adorable 
disposition is fairly instanced in that when 
I am displeased about anything, and I scold 
her, and my imperfect French causes me to 
halt for a word, she meekly supplies me the 
expletive I need, which I hurl back at her, 
and she receives it, with the rest of the volley, 
respectfully, nay, gratefully, for when I have 
finished, she answers, “ Merci, madame,” and 
retires ffom my presence with a pleased 
countenance and a deferential bow. My own 
chief occupation in the household is keeping 
books. Everywhere in Paris bookkeeping is 
an important feature of life, for a majority 
of the French people have the determination 
at once to pay their bills and to live within 
a fixed income. Each morning the bonne 
brings me her book containing an itemized 
statement of what she has expended the day 
previous. This I count up, entering the 
amount, with sums I have personally dis- 
pensed on other accounts, in my book. Then 
I make out the menu for the day and note 
in her book the amount of money which I 
give her for marketing. By ten o’clock I am 
ready to “promenade” the youngest child, 
and as we set out for the Bois I am full of 
the peace of mind resulting from the con- 
sciousness of leaving behind me a tidy, well- 
ordered home. To be sure, I live in an ap- 
partement—something I would never do in the 
United States, believing with my grand- 
mother that my own front porch and my own 
back yard were inseparable from my proper 
dignity and from the proper upbringing of 
my children. However, in the United States 
we have not the Bois du Bologne, nor the 
Jardin du Luxembourg, nor the Tuileries 
Garden, but while we do have parks of one 
sort and another, of far greater consequence, 
we have not the French perception of life 
nor the French spirit of democracy enabling 
us to get out of public grounds all and more 
than our American back yards afford us. 
The Bois at ten o’clock in the morning 
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is rather sparsely inhabited. Entering the 
Muette from the rue de Passy and following 
a shady lane to a resting-place under some 
splendid trees surrounding a pretty piece of 
bronze—* Fugit Amor ”—I see here and there 
a working-man reposing full length upon the 
grass, and here and there mothers and nurses 
with their charges. Improvised fountains are 
playing everywhere about us; the air is fresh 
and fragrant; the birds are gay, companiona- 
ble; and the trees—there is not only wonder- 
ful beauty, but an inspiring code of ethics, 
almost religion, expressed in the trees of the 
Bois—they are so agreeably arranged and so 
devotedly nurtured. A tree is held in rever- 
ence by the French people. Its birth is joy- 
fully attended; its health zealously promoted; 
they even have tree hospitals near Paris, 
and any tree belonging to the city which 
gets out of health is carefully taken up, put 
into a sort of ambulance, and transported to 
a hospital, where it is lovingly and scientific- 
ally treated until its health is restored, when 
it is triumphantly returned to its abiding- 
place to resume its career of blessedness. 

I am still so animated by the American 
mother’s fierce devotion to “higher” aims, 
that I have carried a book with me to the Bois 
—a serious, thoughtful one—L’Etape—Paul 
Bourget’s fine study of the political relations 
of free-thinking, in which he so clearly es- 
tablishes that atheism and the Republic in 
France proceed from the same unholy cause. 
As often before, my conscience is disturbed, 
beholding how French mothers are entirely 
occupied with their children. Those who 
must will bring their sewing with their chil- 
dren to the Bois; but mothers of easier cir- 
cumstances, though they are accompanied by 
a nurse or governess, rest without other occu- 
pation than the care and the amusement of 
their children. Strange that, without a 
mothers’ club in the land and with kinder- 
gartens almost unheard of, the whole struc- 
ture of. the French maternal office is built on 
the literal acceptation of Froebel’s first prin- 
ciple—* Come, let us live with our children!” 
This morning, as often before under the silent 
influence of these mothers, I am constrained 
to put aside my “higher” aims and my book 
and to spend the morning playing ball with 
my small boy. At noon we go home for 
déjeuner. Being Friday, we faire maigre. 
Our meal consists of, first, crevettes and bread 
and butter; then eggs a la coque; then fried 
sole and a salad of lettuce and tomatoes; 
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then petit fromage Suisse and raspberries. It 
is well cooked and nicely served, and for three 
persons has cost altogether a little less than 
three francs—sixty cents. 

When we return to the Bois, about three 
in the afternoon, now here is actually the 
ideal Republic of France. Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité—this trinity, this Saint Esprit of 
the - Revolution, is incarnate in the scene 
upon which we enter. Women, nurses, chil- 
dren, chairs, baby - carriages, tennis games, 
croquet games, football games, bal au chasse, 
tag, hide-and-seek, lunch-baskets, milk-bottles, 
—every inch of the spacious enclosure of the 
Muette is occupied. The bourgeois, the petits 
bourgeois, and “les autres,’ commingle as 
wine and water mix, and even the aristocracy 
descend from smart carriages to promenade, 
so bringing the glory of old France to en- 
hance this present glory of the Republic. 
There are women in exquisite toilettes and 
babies that are marvels of French art in lace 
and millinery, and there are little girls in 
seant, faded, cotton gowns, little boys in black 
aprons, and poorly dressed women who work 
while the children play. I notice one of these 
women industriously stringing the beans 
which she will cook for the evening meal at 
home; many are sewing, mending worn gar- 
ments or making new ones, and one family 
of a mother and three daughters are literally 
“sewing for dear life”; they have brought a 
pile of napkins which they are hemming and 
embroidering — sweat - shop work, clearly, or 
what would be that sort of work if they had 
not the Bois and the French trick of making 
the best of things, enabling them to trans- 
form the sweat-shop into a picnic. Beggars 
and venders of many sorts of eatables pass 
at will among the people, both reaping a 
harvest. 

When it is four o’clock in the Bois one has 
never need to inquire the hour. As surely 
and promptly as appears the bird of those 
remarkable cuckoo clocks, there will appear 
at this hour bibs for the babies and a piece 
of chocolate and a piece of bread all around. 
Mothers and nurses also have their share in 
this goiter, which, among all the classes rep- 
resented, only differs a bit in the quality of 
the bread and chocolate consumed, and may 
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for the well-to-do include milk for the chil- 
dren, At this hour the bonhomme marchand 
de plaisir is especially active. Myself, I never 
let him pass when I have a couple of sous left 
in my purse, for I find his enterprise very 
deliciously instructive. The marchand de 
plaisir carries with him a large, round, ten- 
gallon tin can. On the side of this is paint- 
ed, “ Vive le plaisir”; on the top is a sort of 
wheel-of-fortune device—a disk bearing num- 
bers, and an indicator which, on paying two 
sous, one may whiz around and then enjoy an 
instant of ravishing, breathless suspense be- 
fore it stops at a number indicating how 
many pleasures one is to get for his two sous. 
A la bonne heure! This time I get four. Off 
comes the top of the can, then and the awfully 
grimy hand of the young marchand brings 
forth to me my pleasures—four small gaufres, 
cakes thin as paper and little larger than a 
visiting-card. I give three to my small boy 
and eat one myself. As the sweet nothingness 
of the morsel dissolves in my mouth, I think 
how truly this is the pleasure of the French 
people’s Paris—sugary, light as air, harm- 
less even to the constitution of a Boston 
“lady doctor” and, including the sport of 
getting it, the cost only two sous! 

When it is time for us to go home to dinner, 
numberless families of the poorer class are 
spreading their evening meal upon the grass. 
After dinner, with all my family, we again 
return to the Bois, follow the route to the 
lakes, and cross by means of a small boat to 
a miniature island. There, under the trees, 
we have coffee for the elders, and for the 
children sirop, which after two years is still 
taken with a sigh for the lost delight of 
American soda-water. Towards nine o’clock, 
once more traversing the Bois homeward 
bound, we find the families who have eaten 
their dinner on the grass staying on in the 
long twilight. The fathers and mothers of 
these families—working-men and working- 
women—join with their children in play; they 
are at it now—hide-and-seek, drop the hand- 
kerchief, pussy wants a corner. How gentle, 
devoted, happy, these citizens of the Republic 
seem! Yet persons both wise and discreet 
assure me that France is on the verge of 
another revolution! 












































HAPPY turn in the tide has occurred 

in the manufacture of wall-paper in 

this country. For many years those 
who were blessed—or cursed, as it might seem 
at times—with an artistic eye, were obliged to 
resort either to imported wall-papers or, if 
restrained by the price of these, to that god- 
send, the plain cartridge-paper. Ambitious 
young wall-paper designers, desirous of ma- 
king something new and artistic, were advised 
not to indulge in overmuch originality unless 
they wished to keep their designs for their 
own satisfaction. The manufacturers, deep 
in the conviction that the taste of the public 
had remained stationary for ten years or more, 
clung obstinately to the old medallion and 
rococo effects, until the demands for imported 
products slowly but surely opened their eyes. 
Now several firms are contending with the 
English firms for the first place, and who 
shall say to whom it belongs? The small- 
er firms, alas, still cling to their preju- 
dices and compel those of us who are de- 





pendent upon the cheaper grade of papers to 
suit our taste to theirs, or to go without. 
Would that we might all make up our minds 
to go without, until they, too, are forced to 
remember that ugliness and cheapness need 
not necessarily go hand in hand, when beauty 
depends principally upon line and color, and 
good designers are willing and anxious to 
supply them with both of these at no higher 
rate than that paid for a new rococo. 

The trend, at the present time, is away 
from the brilliant colors to the soft rich 
tones, away from the set geometrical figures 
to those with beautiful flowing lines, away 
from the hard outlines to those softened by 
the use of two or more tones of the same color, 
and, last but not least, away from the small 
hard and fixed repeat which reminds us con- 
stantly of its presence, and seems uglier at 
each repetition, to one made as imperceptible 
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as possible by immeasurable de- 
vices. In our plain papers we es- 
caped most of these troubles, but 
there was little opportunity for 
originality and variety. Now the 
possibilities which open up before us are 
many. Our desire for individuality has been 
recognized and is being carefully fostered by 
the up-to-date manufacturers, A new field 
has been opened up to them as well as to us, 
and they are vying with each other in it. 

The first method at our command for ma- 
king our rooms peculiar to ourselves, is that 
of dividing up our walls in different ways. We 
have the wainscot, the side wall, and the 
frieze; or we have the lower two-thirds di- 
vided by a plate-rail from the upper third, 
or the lower third cut off by the chair-rail 
from the upper two-thirds. The wainscot also 
often divides it in halves. An entirely dif- 
ferent arrangement, and one rapidly growing 
in popularity, is the panel arrangement. The 
designs themselves of many of the newest 
papers show a decided inclination toward this 
effect. The manufacturers supply us with 
harmonious combinations for all of these, 
and we can combine them to suit ourselves 
and our rooms, having no fear that our neigh- 
bors, confronted with different conditions, 
will happen to strike the same combination. 

To create an impression of hand - work 
rather than that of mechanical production, 
the units of repeat are made as large and as 
numerous as possible. Friezes come either 
made up of several separate units, which can 
be arranged at pleasure, or with one unit so 
long that its repetition cannot be troublesome. 
There are even separate landscape medallions 
which may be inserted at will, on either the 
side wall or the frieze. If one wishes to divide 
the wall up into panels, they may be of dif- 
ferent widths; the central field may be a 
choice of innumerable different papers, sur- 
rounded by one of many small borders adapt- 
ed to the purpose, and they may be crowned 
by friezes of one or more units. 

Some papers are made with the express 
purpose of having details added by hand after 
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they are on the wall. 
Others are made largely 
by hand. Among these 
are the hand-brush pa- 
pers. The blocks for 
these are colored’ en- 
tirely by hand, giving an 
opportrv .ity for shading 
and mottling which makes 
this paper outclass all 
others in beauty and rich- 
ness of color. The hand- 
brush must not be confused 
with the hand - printed 
papers, which stand next 
to them in artistic merit. 
The person wishing to in- 
dulge in hand-brush papers 
must not need to consider 
the cost. 

Those of us who are 
not fortunate enough to 
have a wainscot of hard 
wood or even of soft wood, 
painted, may take advan- 
tage of the paper veneers 
which imitate the hard- 
wood wainscots perfectly, 
showing the grain without 
a repeat short of twenty- 
six feet, the actual length 
of the board from which 
the print was transferred. 
We have the plain wood 
for the side wall, the panel- 
ling for the wainscot, and 
even imitations of Dutch 
carved panels to be insert- 
ed at will. There is still 
another reproduction of 
the wainscot by a different 
firm in which the panels 
are in actual relief, and 
van be painted by hand in 
the tones. desired. In 
place of a wainscot of 
wood, the same effect is 
often obtained by the use 
of a plain paper or burlap 
in the darkest tone of the 
figured .paper above. We 
also see interesting designs 
for the lower half or two- 
thirds, either in art-nou- 
veau trees or vines, their 
long lines forming panels, 





THE FOREST PAPER IN WHICH THE FOLIAGE OPENS OUT NATURALLY. 
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forming a crown for a 
dado of leaves, the whole 

surmounted by a natural- 

istic cloud effect for the 

upper third. There 

is one of these ef- 

fects in fleurs-de-lis. The 

long narrow leaves grow 

up in a mass from a two- 

foot wainscot for a dis- 

tance of about four feet. 

The purple blossoms form 

a crown frieze, and back 

and above those is a little r 
landscape against a yellow 

sky reaching to the ceil- 

ing. 

Another represents lilacs 
growing on an arbor, the 
leaves and arbor below and 
the blossoms and sky above, 
while in still another the 
vines of an old-fashioned 
rose form panels in the 
lower two-thirds, meeting 
in graceful arches above. 

Quite different from 
these ultra - naturalistic 


papers, and much pleas- : 
anter to live with for 
more than a brief interval 
of time, are the conven- 





tionalized papers, those 


embodying the theory that : 
plant forms in their natu- ' 
ral state are not adapted ; 
to the ornamentation of \; 
flat surfaces; that the | 
colors must all be laid on { 
in flat tones, without the 

slightest effort at relief. 


Art-Nouveau designs fol- 
low out this theory abso- 
lutely. Different rooms re- 


quire designs based upon . 
different principles. These 

papers are possibly best . 
suited to libraries, dining- 


rooms, and halls. They 
come in either two or three 
tones of the same color or 
in two or three different ’ 
tones of two or possibly 
their roots.a base, and their fruit and fo- three contrasting colors. The self-toned 
liage or blossoms and foliage a crown frieze, papers are desirable anywhere and in any 
or naturally growing flowers, their blossoms proportion, whether for a whole wall, a half, 








A MOST DECORATIVE DESIGN OF GALLEYS. 
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or a third, but if the colors are contrasting weave of tapestry as closely as possible. We 
an entire wall would often be too much: have the flower tapestry designs and the 
One must confine them to an upper half or Oriental designs. The Orientals are very 
third and sometimes to a 
frieze. If the figure is 
at all prominent it would 
not be at all appropriate 
for a library, and im all 
eases the use of a design 
based upon a very large 
motive, must be condi- 
tional upon the size of the 
room. 
For entire walls in large 
and small rooms alike, and 
: also in combination with 
. friezes more or less bold in 





effect, the so-called in- 
visible stripes and small 
invisible all-over figures 
are becoming great favor- 
ites. Both these and the 
self-toned conventional- 
ized flower designs just de- 
scribed come in a heavy 
English paper with a 
marked effect of texture. 
This effect is due both to 
the quality of the paper 
and to the variation in 
depths of color. This is 

why these papers, known as 
the duplex papers, or in- 
grains, have largely super- 
seded the perfectly plain 
papers as backgrounds for 
j pictures. 

The favorite tapestry 
paper is steadily growing 
; in popularity. The forest 
effects are improved by 
the addition of a crown- 
frieze design. They are 

used now in panels as well, 
and with the addition of a 
border have quite the effect 
' : of actual pieces of tapes- 

try. The term “tapestry 
paper” is translated by 
some to mean forest paper 
only, but that is only one 
variety. The term owes its 
origin to the effort made to 
give these papers a tex- 
ture by means of a last 
print, representing the A DEN WITH THE NEW GIBSON GIRL FRIEZE. 
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rich in color, as their name signifies. They, veneers has also given us a wonderful imita- 
too, make a good half-wall in combination tion of Japanese hand-tooled leather, of pig- 
with plain colors. skin, and of the leather known as Mission 

The same brain that conceived the paper leather. There is a design of Byzantine 
jewel-work carried out in 
rich colors on the green 
Mission leather, and a 
most decorative design of 
galleys developed both on 
pigskin and on an imi- 
tation of burlap, in rich 
browns and yellow. The 
word imitation naturally 
repels us until we see how 
successfully it is done, and 
how beautiful in them- 
selves these things are, 
quite apart from their 
value as imitations. 

The subject of friezes 
has become a fascinating 
one. They are no longer 
mere borders, but often 
form the principal feature 
of the decoration. The 
crown frieze, growing im- 
perceptibly from the de- 
sign below, has been _il- 
lustrated in the forest 
papers, where the foliage 
opens out naturally at 
the top. Then there is an 
interesting collection of 
Art-nouveau friezes to be 
used with plain wall cover- 
ings; the Dutch canal- 
boat friezes, both in Delft 
tones and in other col- 
ors, the many landscape 
friezes, with trees sharply 
outlined against the sky, 
the peacock frieze, the one 
of dancing maidens, and 
last, but not least, the many 
charming nursery friezes 
(one in which = small 
maidens are playing at 
gardening and those which 
represent long lines of 
chickens, ducks, and other 
animals dear to the child- 
ish heart). These are often 
united with a side wall, 
harmonious in design and 
equally interesting and at- 
4 VERY EFFECTIVE HAND-BRUSH PAPER. tractive. 
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Among the novelties of 
the season are two inter- 
esting designs for a den or 
smoking-room—the Gib- 
son-girl frieze, an original 
adaptation from an illus- 
tration, and the golf frieze 
with its accompanying 
plaid side wall. 

For bedrooms and in- 
formal drawing - rooms 
there are some effective 
flower friezes. The wis- 
taria is one of the most 
beautiful. One attractive 
combination, if the room 
is sufficiently large, is that 
of an entire side wall of 
green leaves with a frieze 
of large pink peonies. 
With these flower friezes 
are generally used papers 
rather plain in effect— 
silk stripes or moirés har- 
monizing in tone with a 
strong note of color in the 
frieze. Most of the bed- 
room papers are intended 
to give the impression of 
a wall hung with a deli- 
eate silken fabric. Some 





even have the appearance 
of being tufted. Lace is 
often introduced with the 
silk, or even alone in fes- 
toons caught up with pink 
rosebuds. Moirés are 
beautiful in all colors, 
light or dark, and the 
chintz and Marie Antoi- 
nette stripes are as attract- 
ive as ever. 

Those who are free to 
indulge their artistic tastes 
are finding J apanese 
grass-cloth a most beauti- 
ful substitute for paper AN 
Its texture and colors are 
fascinating, although it is expensive. It is 
used very effectively in combination with 
some of the new art friezes. The colors and 
texture are very much the same as those of 
the inimitable Japanese Shiki silk. They are 
printing designs upon it to a limited extent, 
but the plain colors cannot be improved on. 

One manufacturer is giving considerable 
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ART-NOUVEAU DESIGN IN PANEL EFFECT. 


attention to copying the papers still adorn- 
ing the walls of mansions fifty and a hun- 
dred years old. A paper from the Longfellow 
house and one from the old Livingston Manor 
house in England are among them. These 
designs are intended to meet the requirements 
of those seeking to furnish rooms and entire 
houses according to certain periods. 


















HAT does it cost to feed one person 
\W a week? Not one person in an in- 

stitution or in a school or any other 
place where a large number are gathered to- 
gether, but in an average family. The family 
selected as a type should be normal, not a 
household of faddists. It is impossible to 
make a computation that will be of any use 
when one goes upon data founded on the 
habits of those who subsist upon vegetables, 
or abstain from sweets or from breakfast, or 
from any other common habit of diet. Fig- 
ures thus gained are worthless. 

Worthless, too, to the general public are 
computations that do not take into account 
every item which tends to lower the general 
expense. For instance, the budget of a fam- 
ily living in the country who supplement 
from the vegetable-garden and the fish-pond, 
the provisions they buy, is useless to the 
housekeeper who must pay good money for 
each article of food she gives her family. 
It is because of failure to consider all these 
details that the majority of statistics collect- 
ed and promulgated have been stumbling- 
stones and rocks of offence to many a home- 
maker. Happy hearths have been rendered 
centres of discord by the careless calculations 
of some boarding bachelor or spinster who, 
with the aid of the market reports in the 
daily paper and a little ingenious figuring, 
has evolved a theory as to the sum on which 
a family can be fed. The hack writer has to 
live, and he knows full well that while a 
conservative estimate may possibly take with 
an editor, a sum that is strikingly small is 
pretty sure to be more acceptable. So in 
many homes has domestic peace been butch- 
ered to make a newspaper paragraph. 

Any one who is trying to figure out by the 
help of cook-books and domestic manuals what 
it costs to live should bear in mind that the 
statistics of ten years or even five years back 
cannot be too implicitly relied upon. It costs 
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more to live now than it did then. Certain 
food staples may be cheaper, but meat is 
higher all over the country, and various other 
necessities and luxuries have increased in 
price. To every estimate five years old it is 
safe to add at least ten to twelve per cent. 
Neglect to do this impairs the usefulness of 
tables offered to the public. 

A common mistake of the amateur com- 
piler of statistics is that of reasoning from 
insufficient premises. The woman who is in- 
terested in finding just what it costs to live 
naturally begins by figuring from her own 
household bills. If the members of her house- 
hold are of an average standard, well and 
good. But-if half of them happen to be 
either phenomenally large or unusually small 
eaters, it throws all her calculations out of 
plumb—unless there is a Jack-Sprat-like pro- 
vision by which the large appetites of one 
contingent are offset by the small appetites 
of the other. 

A valuable little book published some years 
ago gave the figures on which a family could 
live, and also the food with which they were 
fed. Very good food it was, too, so far as it 
went. But when a healthy young man and 
his wife and a sturdy German maid were al- 
lowed three French lamb chops for luncheon, 
it shook the faith of the reader with a hearty 
appetite and possessed of a family similarly 
blessed. A trio of rib chops would make a 
very poor showing for the piéce de résistance 
in the ordinary family of three. While one 
need not take it for granted that every per- 
son in a household will eat four chops, half 
a cabbage, and three large boiled potatoes, 
with bread and butter, tea, radish, and olive 
accompaniments, as I saw a slender, delicate- 
looking woman do the other day, it is yet 
safe to try to strike some middle ground if 
one is to attain a standard of prices that will 
prove of value to the general public. 

Let us look at some of the expense involved 
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in the feeding of a family and see just what 
the ordinary estimates are supposed to cover. 
Apropos of the announcement recently made 
that the Yale Commons have raised the price 
of meals to $4 50 a week instead of the $3 50 
or so that they formerly asked, a writer who 
apparently knows whereof he speaks states 
that this sum is probably made to cover not 
only the cost of food, but of cooking, servants’ 
wages, breakage of dishes, and possibly even 
heating of the building, or rental. If this 
be the ease, the increase in the charges need 
not imply that the cost of food has become 
sufficiently greater to warrant the house- 
keeper in feeling that she cannot feed her 
family by the week on the oft-quoted sum of 
$3 per capita. But can she do this? Can 
she even feed them on $3 50 apiece a week? 
What can one do in a family of four if one 
is allowed, say, $50 a month for food? This 
provides about $3 12 weekly to each member 
of the household. What can they have for 
this ? 

In any such computation it should be borne 
in mind that, unless expressly stated other- 
wise, the sum named covers the price of food 
only. No other items are to be included. 
Fuel, either gas, wood, or coal, and the 
services of cook or waitress, are not to be 
reckoned in the general amount. The ques- 
tion is simply what can be given four per- 
sons to eat for $50 a month, when this sum 
must pay for everything that comes on the 
table. 

To such a query as this there will probably 
be two entirely different sorts of answers. 
One housekeeper will declare that the sum is 
absolutely insufficient—unless the family be 
fed on corned beef and cabbage or food of 
a similar quality. Another will assert that 
she could feed her family well on such an 
allowance, and put a little aside towards other 
expenses. Both speakers would represent ex- 
treme types. The first would be a woman 
who had been accustomed to a generous and 
probably lavish table. The other would al- 
ways have lived simply, in the mode known 
as old-fashioned—which would mean without 
the habit of daily soups and salads, occasional 
entrées, hors-d’euvre, appetizers, and similar 
delicacies, which the first housekeeper would 
take as a matter of course. 

To neither of these women would such a 
study as the present appeal. Those who 
would be helped by it are the many house- 
keepers in cities and large towns who wish 
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to live well on moderate means, to feed their 
families nourishing food and serve it in an 
attractive manner, whose breakfast is dainty 
without being heavy, whose luncheon is a 
tolerably substantial meal, whose dinner com- 
prises three or four courses inclusive of cof- 
fee. It is possible that such housekeepers 
have also the afternoon-tea habit. With $50 
a month for the table, what can one of these 
do for four persons ? 

At the first blush one would be inclined to 
say that she would have to change her style 
of living. On second thoughts one might 
modify this view somewhat, but would still 
appreciate the fact that to bring expenses 
anywhere within the limit fixed the utmost 
care in planning and buying would be re- 
quired, and that not a penny could be allowed 
for waste. Even then one would be doubtful 
of results. 

The housekeeper who aspires to feed her 
family of four on $50 a month can depute 
the tasks of ordering and purchasing to no 
one else. She must not even trust to the 
telephone, but must go to market herself and 
make her choice cannily from the meats and 
vegetables that happen to be low-priced. Her 
table must be regulated not so much by her 
preferences as by what articles happen to be 
cheap at the moment. If she gets a “ first 
cut” once or possibly twice a week, she must 
make up for it at other times by the cheaper 
portions, of which steaks, minces, meat pies, 
and the like can be made. She cannot hope 
for out-of-season vegetables and fruit. In 
the winter she must content herself with 
giving her family such vegetables as potatoes, 
turnips, cabbage, beets, parsnips, onions, car- 
rots, macaroni, hominy, and dried or tinned 
vegetables. The only fruits she can give 
them besides oranges, apples, and bananas 
must be dried or come out of a can. She 
must make a study of the cheapest sweets, 
or accustom her family to doing without them 
altogether, or, if they are unwilling to do 
this, she cannot have a salad and a sweet 
at the same meal. 

Such a housekeeper will have soup as a 
matter of course, understanding that in a way 
it is really an economy, since it blunts the 
edge of the appetite and inclines the family 
to eat less heartily of the more costly meat 
that follows. For such soup she will not ex- 
pect to buy meat, but will make stock from 
the bones and trimmings of her roasts, left- 
over vegetables, dried pease, beans, or lentils. 
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There is a good variety of sowpes maigres, 
but clear soups and bouillon are not for her 
family. They -come too high. Meat is to 
be served not more than twice a day, and on 
inany occasions its place will be taken at 
luncheon or supper by eggs or cheese, sep- 
arately or combined. In order to secure va- 
riety she must study made dishes and sauces 
and time and thought instead of 
money. 

The members of this housekeeper’s family 
may very possibly feel that they are well fed. 
They are likely to cherish this impression if 
they are fond of well-seasoned stews, re- 
chauffés, and the like. If, however, they be- 
long to that class who are given to declaring 


bestow 


themselves “satisfied with plain roast and 
boiled,” they probably will not be at all 
pleased. Also, if there are persons of delicate 


digestions to be considered, it is quite likely 
that the doetors’ and druggists’ bills will more 
than offset the cost of simpler and more ex- 
pensive provisions. 

For the “ plain roast and boiled” are dear, 
especially if this term is made to cover broiled 
meats—steaks, chops, cutlets, and the like. 
The woman with a family of four cannot feed 
them for $50 a month on any such fare as 
this, provided they have good healthy appe- 
tites and live in a place where the prices of 
provisions are up to the average. 

At the risk of going counter to certain 
famous household economists I am forced, 
after mature consideration, to put down $4 
a week apiece as the average amount on 
which a family can be really well fed. Even 
with this they will not be given mushrooms 
and sweetbreads, squab, chickens, and spring 
ducklings, fruit out of season and game in 
They can live as I have said the 
large majority of housekeepers of moderate 
means in cities and large towns desire to live. 
If I omit those whose homes are in the coun- 
try, it is because the latter, by reason of such 
rural adjuncts as milk, cream, butter, eggs, 
fruit, vegetables, ice, cannot be reckoned in 
the class of which we are speaking. 

Such a city housekeeper will give her fam- 
ily of four oranges or bananas or some stewed 
fruit for breakfast in winter. In summer she 
will plan for melons or berries for this meal, 
but she will feel that she must make one 
melon do for two persons, and that a quart 
of berries is a liberal allowance for four. If 
with the latter cream is eaten, she will thin 
this, or that she offers with the cereal, with 


season. 
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a little milk, and will encourage herself in 
the idea that fruit is more wholesome without 
cream. She will also have to pinch a little 
in some other quarter to make up for the fact 
that the cost of the majority of summer 
fruits amounts to more than the winter 
oranges or apples. 

Besides the fruit, the breakfast will not be 
expensive. A cereal, rolls or toast, coffee or 
tea, eggs—except in winter, when they are 
very high—or bacon (and she will buy this 
by the piece because it is cheaper than by the 
box). Even $16 a week for her table does not 
relieve her from small economies. 

At luncheon, if the main dish is small and 
she has the material in the house for a soup, 
she may give this as a first course, to eke out 
what comes later. She rarely gets steak or 
chops for luncheon unless there is company. 
The meat is cold from yesterday’s roast or 
made into a rechauffé. Should there be noth- 
ing of this sort in the house, she buys chopped 
beef for Hamburg steaks, or fish—an inex- 
pensive kind—or combines eggs with meat 
or fish or cheese. She relies upon stewed or 
baked potatoes, or perhaps has a warmed-up 
vegetable that has been left over from din- 
ner. There may be biscuit or muffins, griddle- 
cakes or toast. The only sweet is jam or 
marmalade or apple sauce, to be eaten with 
bread and butter. Tea is a matter of course, 
generally. 

For the dinner she must also purchase heed- 
fully. The same care in using bones and 
trimmings for soup must be practised in her 
ease as in that of the $50-a-month woman. 
But she has more leeway when the meat course 
comes. She buys a good-sized roast of beef 
or lamb or veal for Sunday, and reckons on 
making two dinners and one or two lunches 
out of it. Every other Sunday she probably 
has poultry, and perhaps once during the 
week—although this is rather extravagant. 
Steak, too, appears once or twice a week—a 
good cut. As often she will have a _ pot- 
roast or a stew, which can be made from a 
cheaper cut, and fish is a dinner dish once or 
twice a week. She purchases her meat with 
care, and knows how to get a roast, a stew, 
chops, and possibly a soup from a fore- 
quarter of lamb, and a roast and chops from 
a leg of lamb or of mutton. In the winter 
she gives her family at dinner one starchy 
vegetable—trice, potatoes, macaroni, hominy— 
and one fresh vegetable—spinach, young car- 
rots, eggplant, cauliflower, or string - beans 
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as long as they are in season—celery, etc. 
Often she serves too a winter vegetable or 
fried or baked bananas or a canned vegetable. 
When she does this she makes a point of 
serving a green salad for the course that 
follows the meat. Her dinner salads are al- 
ways simple, and when lettuce and the like 
are high-priced she gives crackers and cheese 
with them and omits the sweet altogether, or 
offers only a piece of cake or something of 
the sort with the coffee. 

Her sweets are never very expensive. 
Pastry is a rare luxury, and she makes a 
study of simple puddings. Nuts and raisins 





_ or dates or figs or else a dish of fruit is often 


the only dessert. An allowance of $16 a 
week does not permit her to have early straw- 
berries, or cherries at forty cents a pound, 
and she is glad that she does not care for the 
first peaches. She does not buy lobster out of 
season, nor soft-shell crabs until the summer 
has fairly come, and asparagus and green pease 
have been on rich people’s tables for a long 


~ 


while before they make their appearance on 
hers. She would like to have salted nuts 
and radishes or olives or bonbons on her table 
every day, but she has to renounce these deli- 
eacies except for occasions, although she does 
compass such relishes as pickles and jellies. 

It will thus be seen that even with $16 a 
week food allowance a woman cannot give 
free rein to her gastronomical impulses. She 
knows, if she has studied the matter out in 
detail, that she must allot about $1 to $1 25 
a week for the meat for each member of her 
family. Here are $4 to $5 at the outset, of 
the $16 to which she must confine herself. 
Milk and cream, if she uses the latter freely, 
will be about $1 25 more. Ice is hardly less 
than fifty cents a week. Out of the $10 
she has left she must buy bread, groceries, 
all vegetables, and fruits. If she brings her- 
self within bounds, she does well. Four dol- 
lars a week per capita is, to those who have 
studied the problems of food and feeding, 
an eminently conservative estimate. 





THE ETERNAL FEMININE 


BY TUDOR JENKS 


SHE had been through school and college 


And could write herself A.B.; 


She had studied a profession, 


Which had added an M.D.:; 


She had dwelt in college settlements, 


And had clear, decided views 


On political developments 


As she read the daily news. 


But she still remained all feminine 


Despite acquired lore— 


She could never meet a woman 


Without noting all she wore. 
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® Ghildrens Go ars) inDanish Work 


and white open embroidery is very 

rich as well as exceedingly effective. 
Artistic effects sometimes lie in unexpected 
contrasts. Whether the use of fine white em- 
broidery with cloth and silk fabrics in a 
costume is to be considered merely a fad and 
acceptable only because it is in fashion, is 
perhaps a question not to be too closely 
pressed. Sometimes fashions are incongru- 
ous, but usually there is some little reason in 
artistic principle for their excellence, at least 
in the beginning. It is quite possible that we 
sometimes condemn a fashion when really we 
should condemn the blundering way in which 
some people approach it. However this may 
be, white embroideries on vegetable fabrics 
are now very much the style as trimmings on 
silk and woollen coats and jackets, not only 
for children, but also for women. 

Certainly this way of using the white em- 
broidery is one to show it to its full advan- 
tage. Open-work and the stitchery can be 
fully appreciated when laid over black. The 
Danish cut-work is one of the most beautiful 


[os combination of black taffeta silk 





ELABORATE COLLAR IN DANISH WORK. 


“Fy Lilian Barton Wilson 


of the heavy styles of embroidery, and now 
it is also novel, for although centuries old in 
its own land, it has only lately been imported 
to any extent. It is almost as beautiful as 
Italian cut-work and can be executed rather 
more rapidly. Its basis is buttonhole stitch; 
this, with a few of the lace stitches—princi- 
pally “ weaving ”—comprises the work, which 
is entirely different from all other styles of 
embroidery, yet which presents no new meth- 
ods, It is one of the many proofs that it is 
not the number or nature of the stitches or 
methods of needlework, but the way in which 
they are adapted, which constitutes origi- 
nality, variety, and style in embroidery. 

The first requisite of this work is the proper 
linen. In the old country it is done on hand- 
woven crash, and this ground has a great 
deal to do with individualizing the work. 
Swiss and Russian crash can be had in linen- 
stores or of decorative-art societies, but 
workers seem to have so much difficulty in 
finding these materials when they are recom- 
mended, that one may say, use a round weave 
and, if possible, a hand-woven linen, rather 
coarse and not too soft. 
A very soft linen will not 
answer the purpose at 
all, and must be avoided 
particularly. 

The next question which 
comes in answer to sug- 
gestions for work of this 
sort is as to the designs 
and how to secure them. 
If one can draw at all, it 
will be an easy matter to 
reproduce from our illus- 
trations the simple geomet- 
rie figure, united, as it 
were, by traceries or bits of 
design intended to be work- 
ed in laid embroidery by 
way of relief to the open 
stitchery. A sharp pencil 
and a piece of tracing and 
transfer paper ought to be 
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all that is necessary to the reproducing of 
these designs. If one but realizes this and is 
willing to make a little personal effort toward 
accomplishing the outline foundation, she 
will find these illustrations very practical. 
The general worker who uses the needle with 
some skill is almost sure to be able to use the 
pencil a little. Geometric designs may be 
undertaken by one to whom work with a 
naturalistic motif would be impossible. 

When one has these figures and general de- 
signs marked on the linen, the first stitchery 
to be done is, after working around the figures, 
which are to be cut out, in “ running” stitch, 
with linen floss, to buttonhole over the “ run ” 
thread in close fine stitches on the right side. 
The loop or edge of the buttonholing is, of 
course, laid toward the inside of the circles, 
crescents, etc. The lace stitches should be 
taken into the edge of this buttonhole-work, 
not through the fabric. In most of the open 
figures an inside row of buttonhole loops is 
taken all around into the edge of the first one, 
which is taken through the fabric. From this 
edge the foundation threads of the lace are 
suspended. The second row, taken into every 
other loop of the first row, gives a more lace- 
like effect to the open parts than can be ob- 
tained by catching the threads into the bind- 
ing buttonhole edge. 

Nearly all the filling-in is buttonhole stitch. 
The points are made by narrowing row after 
row of buttonhole taken one into the other, 
one stitch less at each end of each row, 
making two stitches less each time. The 





A RATHER SIMPLE DANISH COLLAR. 


linen is cut away from the back when the 
“ filling-in ” with the lace stitches is complete. 

The fourth collar is an embroidery in 
French work, buttonhole stitch, and fagot- 
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ting. After the laid or French embroidery is 
finished it is necessary to cut a complete and 
perfect pattern of this collar in stiff paper. 
Lay the embroidered collar upon it and slash 
the sections open. Baste them in place, ar- 
range strips for fagotting, and baste all firmly. 





BOY’S COLLAR WITH OPEN EDGE. 


It will simplify the matter if the design for 
the fagotted strips is first marked on the 
paper. The fagotting of this collar is espe- 
cially beautiful, for into the first fagotting 
is worked, on the lace stitches themselves, 
a row of feather-stitching which makes the in- 
sertion appear much more complicated and 
fine. The strips and squares are secured to 
the linen foundation by fine feather-stitching. 
These strips are cut on the bias, and are fold- 
ed over on each edge and then through the 
centre. The open-work daisies on this collar 
are done in buttonhole stitch, the loop edge 
facing in to the centre of the petal; when 
finished these petals are cut through the 
centre and the edges are turned back. 

The little sprays are embroidered in the 
French style of work, standing up in relief 
when the collar is properly ironed over a 
softly covered board. The main part of the 

ork on this collar is simple and can be 
done by a worker who is not especially skill- 
ful in actual embroidery. The folding of 
the little strips of lawn is tedious, as it must 
be carefully and accurately done. The linen 
to be used for this—the exact opposite of 
the heavy Danish work,—should be very fine 
linen handkerchief lawn, sheer and dainty. 

With the revival of white embroideries not 
a few who possess family: heirlooms are dis- 
covering the really wonderful beauty of the 
old white Colonial embroidery. The little 
yellowed rolls of our grandmothers’ embroid- 
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dries dip it again in elear 
borax - water and spread it 
out in the sun. A day or 
two of this treatment will 
whiten an old fabric, Small 
bits of this old needlework 
are not to be despised, for 
one may cut collars from 
fine linen lawn and transfer 
the work so that it will seem 
part of the ground. 

On many of these old 
strips there are exquisite 
sprays that will be easily 
eut out and _ transferred. 
This work takes skill with 
the fingers and a very fine 





needle and thread for a suc- 
cessful result, but it is worth 
the pains spent on it. 
The little open-work edge 
shown on the first and third 
A COLLAR OF FRENCH WORK AND FAGOTTING. collars is one of the most ef- 
fective things in the Danish 
eries may now be brought forth from old work. It consists of buttonhole stitches 
chests and made good use of. In order to worked into the closely buttonholed edge of 
preserve these fine specimens of needlework the linen. A white linen thread is used for all 
they should be transferred. They may then of this work. The scalloped edge of the second 
be laid on the grass in the sun for bleaching— collar is merely a closely buttonholed one. 
this, by the way, is the only safe way to The open circles are buttonholed, and a 
bleach; the whitening by the sun will not single row of coarse stitching is caught into 
injure the fabric. As soon as the linen the edge of this first row. 











THE DAYS OF OPHIR 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


As Sheba from the wise Kint’s throne 
Passed home in proud array, . 


The hills to mock at Solomon 


Spread autumn in her way. 
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Ac WF servative old lady to whom all this was told listened in evident disapproval, 








HE change that has come over the time-honored. “ Hallowe’en cake” is | 
: surely significant of these days of progress. The old cake was a cake, 


and held in its keeping a ring, a bean, and a thimble, the ring being, 
of course, an emblem of matrimony, the bean of riches, and the thimble signi- 
fying a spinster. Now the cake is a bean pie and contains emblems of every 
profession open to women. At one of the women’s colleges last year at a class 


¢ Hallowe’en party, there were pens for authors, paint-brushes for artists, little 


bottles of pills for doctors, even tiny sheepskins for future lawyers! A con- 


and then said, grimly, “I wonder they didn’t have fire-engines and trolley- 
cars!” 


Who can go for a walk in October and not yield to the temptatidn of ‘ 


gathering the glories of red and gold showered on us from the trees? In the 


Rn 


days of primitive household art these lovely autumn leaves played an impor- 2 
tant part. .They were pressed and then varnished with shellac. After that v 


they were arranged as the fancy of the day dictated. For some time a framed { 
“motto” of “ Nothing but leaves” was most popular! The letters of the first « 


two words were formed from the leaves or rather cut out of the leaves, and 
the last word was represented by a bunch of the leaves themselves! As 
such crude attempts at decoration passed out of favor, the leaves were neg- 
lected, and after perhaps lasting a day or so in the house in vases, were 
burned up or thrown out. This seems a great waste of beautiful material, 
for it seems as if nature intended the wonderful glow of color to be a conso- 
lation and cheer to us through the long white days of winter. Several experi- 
ments have been tried of late to keep and use the leaves. One of the most 
successful was to make panels of delicate green cartridge-paper and mount 
the leaves on them. The leaves can be fastened on by putting tiny pins 
through them, so small that they don’t show at all. As these leaves dry and 
curl up (as they will) others can be substituted for them. Of course the 
leaves must be pressed, but need not be varnished. The varnish only gives the 
leaves an unnatural glaze and makes them more brittle. When selecting the 
leaves to prepare do not slight the brown and pale yellow ones. They may 
not be so attractive in themselves, but they are very useful in working out 
your color scheme. 

A particularly good layer cake is the result of stirring grated cocoanut 
into the chocolate filling between the layers. It is rich, which will, perhaps, 
not be considered a drawback by the girls who eat it. 

A conversational “Don’t” for girls would warn them against allusions or 
quotations not understood by every one of their auditors. Another admoni- 
tion might be directed against a habit, equally common and disagreeable, of 
glancing significantly, but without explanation, toward a member of the 
family, or an intimate friend, when something striking is said or done. 
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Both these offences against that desirable thing, “a pretty manner,” not only 
tend to criticism of the offender, but they are among the slight but subtle 
proofs of thorough social training. 

Deviled oysters are prepared by draining and laying them for a while in 
lemon juice and melted butter seasoned with red pepper. Then dip in bread 
crumbs, in beaten eggs, again in crumbs, and fry in deep lard. They are a 
delicious chafing-dish dainty for little evening suppers at home or at college. 

The “class chest” is a pleasing institution among certain alumne of one 
woman’s college. The secretary collected the names of those willing to con- 
tribute to it letters, photographs, etc. The little oaken box was thereupon 
started on its way, and goes about from one to another down a long list of 
addresses, giving intelligence of each one, who, when it returns to her after 
a year or so of travel, removes her last communication and puts another in 


s& og its place. Thus old acquaintances are kept in touch with one another and 


college and class feeling is strengthened. 

Some one who last year experimented with berry vinegar met with such 
success that she hastened to tell others of her discovery. The process was 
simply to cover berries (either raspberries or blackberries) with half their 
measurement of vinegar, using a cup as a standard. The contents of the 
earthen jar in which they were placed were left undisturbed for three days 
and nights. Then they were strained, first through a vegetable-masher and 
afterwards through a jelly-bag, measuring once more and using as much sugar - 
as juice. The compound was boiled for ten minutes and then bottled. When 
used with about one-third juice to two-thirds cold water it made a delicious 


drink, which is convenient for unexpected guests. 
A woman who is a pronounced society favorite once confessed to a friend, 


in a moment of confidence, that she guided her conduct with discretion in 
working zealously to achieve her popularity. 


> 


“Long ago,” said she, “I came across, in the Letters from Under a Bridge 
of N. P. Willis, a whimsical conceit of his thus expressed: There were, he 
wrote, two necessities of society unfitted with a vocation. One was a lis- ¢ 
tener. The other was a sort of ambulant dictionary of social matters. I 

determined to fill this want. I believe I have done so. I know that my ac- 
| quaintances seem to like to talk to me, so that I don’t imagine I have that 
look which some one says is in all women’s eyes, of only waiting till a speech | 
is finished to strike in with something of their own. Moreover, I serve, not 
; without much private study on my own part, as a book of reference. I know 
from experience that it is as hard to receive as it is sweet to give informa- 
tion. Therefore I make it a point to ask advice, in my turn, of every one “ 
who thus turns to me, having always some matter on which I desire the en- 
lightenment that friend alone can give. I find this achieves my ends. If 
\ I asked others’ opinions, and that alone, I should be contemptuously treated 
. as one of no importance; to be an authority and yet to wish assistance is 
flattery of the subtlest sort. All of this seems artificial. In one way it is 


false. And still it has enabled one woman to wage a doughty warfare, without | e.: 


other ammunition, on the battlefield of society.” 
A young girl in her country home wished to give some sort of entertainment 














. and profusely, even lavishly, decorated with immense banks everywhere of 


4? orange-marmalade ice—one of the most exquisite of frozen dainties—and 
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lately for guests who were staying with her only for a short time. She also 
wished to have the affair unique and sufficiently curiosity-provoking to bring 
out her acquaintances in the hot weather which did not conduce to visiting. 
So she evolved a “ rustic tea” that was not a picnic under another name, and 
yet that seemed befitting the woodland place where her summer is passed, and 
was beautifully refreshing to eye and ear and other senses. In the first place, 
her charming little home was thrown wide open as to doors and windows, 


all the wild flowers and gay weeds then in blossom. These are marvellously 
decorative in such quantities as were here employed. The supper-table was 
set out under the trees and was literally wreathed in these and kindred blos- 
soms. It bore iced tea, delicious chocolate, peanut and sardine sandwiches, 


peach ice-cream, with small cakes of delightful taste but of home manufac- 
ture, as they were far away from city help as to catering. The entertainment 


consisted of singing, playing upon various instruments, and a few appropriate 


recitations, The guests were called upon to help in carrying out the pro- 


gramme, but, as few of us are averse to “showing off,” they cheerfully con- y 


sented, and perhaps this part of the whole showed no less the tact of the 
hostess than did the other ways in which she made the best of her environ- 
ment, and evolved a charming evening from what material she had at hand. 

With the return to town and the settling down for the winter comes also 
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to many girls the planning for their first season “out.” This social plunge, g@W 


delightful though it be in anticipation and reality, is also a cause for anxiety 
and heart-searching. Even girls brought up in an atmosphere of “ society ” 


find themselves wondering if they are adequate to every possible emergency / 


that may arise. Few girls, however, seem to be aware of one serious deficiency 
in their social training (possibly because it is so widespread), their inability 
to write a correct and graceful note. It is really sad and disheartening to 
receive from girls who have had every advantage notes such as an upper serv- 
ant might be expected to write—the handwriting unformed, the matter ill- 
expressed, and the spelling by no means always above reproach! The long and 
delightfully written letters of the last century are gone forever. We may la- 
ment the fact, but cannot help it. Life is too busy and crowded to admit of 
hours devoted to correspondence, but notes come in a different category. It takes 
no more time to write a good note than it does to write a poor one. It is all a 
question of knowing how and then taking pains. One stumbling-block to the 


modern girl seems to be the ending of her note. She is very apt to sign her- | 


] 


self “ Sincerely ” or “ Truly,” utterly ignoring the “ Yours,” which is essential 
to grammar as well as to grace of expression. Years ago one of our humorists 
wrote a set of verses illustrating the proper use to be made of our conven- 
tional beginnings and endings. It was very well done and must have been 
helpful to many. It is not easy always to say just where to draw the line be- 


tween the “ Yours truly” of a business note and the “Cordially yours” of a / 


friendly note, and the again more personal touch of “ Sincerely yours.” How- 
ever, a little thought will decide such cases as they arise. Oh, that a philan- 


thropic millionaire would endow a chair for “ social training ” at one of our wom- 7 


en’s colleges and make the writing of notes an important feature of the course! 
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O more delightful way to end the sum- 
N mer can be found than a drive on a 

brilliant moonlit October evening to a 
country house or club for a genuine country 
dinner, Imagine yourself one of a coaching- 
party or as dashing along in an automobile 
under the brilliant trees, or even driving 
sedately after the old-fashioned horse. In any 
case the dinner at the end is sure to be served 
with sauce piquante for every course. 

A pretty centrepiece for an informal coun- 
try dinner—and unless it is informal it will 
not be a success—is a toy automobile made 
of wicker, its edges outlined in small asters 
or daisies. With this there may be bunches 
of the same flowers, or a wreath just above 
the covers, and here goldenrod and purple 
asters will be found effective. Of course 
greenhouse flowers are out of the question, 
and the autumn leaves which may suggest 
themselves never look well under artificial 
light; any brilliant garden flower will do, 
however, if wild flowers are difficult to pro- 
cure. 

Small shaded lamps will be pretty on the 
table, prettier, perhaps, than candles, provided 
they are quite small and the shades cover the 
light. Otherwise use candles which have 
rather plain shades. The table may be as 





LOBSTER SALAD IN SHELLS. 


: “Fosephine Grenier 
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elaborate as one pleases, but the surroundings 
should be taken into consideration so that 
the result will not be incongruous. 

For a first course try something a little 
new: 

Oysters on the half-shell with cocktail in 
peppers. 
Celery, radishes, salted nuts. 
Corn chowder. 

dressed cucumbers; finger- 

rolls. 

Maryland chicken with cream sauce; mashed 
potato in shells; baked eggplant. 
Celery and pimento salad in cabbage head. 
Halved peaches on sponge-cake with whipped 
cream. 

Coffee. 

The oysters may be omitted if this is too 
long a menu, but they make an excellent 
opening for the meal. Before they are ar- 
ranged on an ice bed make the usual cock- 
tail mixture with one tablespoonful of horse- 
radish, one of vinegar, one of Worcestershire 
sauce, one of tomato catsup, and two of 
lemon juice, with one-half a teaspoonful of 
Tabasco and as much salt. Mix and put this 
on ice till chilled; half fill very small green 
or red pepper shells with it and stand one 
on each plate. Put half a lemon on, also, 
that those who prefer 
may use it instead of the 
cocktail. 

The next course will be 
found just the thing for 
a country dinner, though 
it is too heavy for the 
ordinary meal. This re- 
cipe may be relied on: 

Corn Chowder.— One 
quart of fresh corn pulp, 
seraped from the cob, 
one quart very small 
Lima beans, one-quarter 
pound salt pork, one cup 


Deviled 


crabs; 




















AN OCTOBER DINNER 








CANDLE SHADES FOR HALLOWE’EN. 


cream, one cup milk, two tablespoonfuls but- 
ter, six milk crackers, one sliced onion, salt 
and pepper. 

Put the pork in the frying-pan after cut- 
ting into bits; brown it, and add the onion. 
Put the beans over in 
water enough to cover 
them and simmer till 
tender; put two cups of 
boiling water on the 
onion and _ pork, and 
when the beans are ten- 
der strain this over them 
and add the corn; simmer 
till this too is tender; 


then add the cream, 
scalded, and the season- 
ing, with the butter. 


Soak the split crackers in 
the cold milk and put 
them in the tureen and 
pour the boiling soup 
over, Potatoes, cut into dice, may be substi- 
tuted for the beans if one prefers. 

It is not generally known that crab meat, 
deliciously fresh, may be purchased at any 
large grocery in tins, with the cleaned crab 
shells accompanying. For those who cannot 
get fresh shell fish and still wish this course, 
this is a way out of the difficulty. Or, sal- 
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mon with a hot mayonnaise or cold tartare 
sauce makes a good fish course. After this 
comes delicious Maryland chicken. Get large 
spring chickens and pan them in the oven 
till tender. Then make a rich batter and 
dip each piece in and drop into a deep kettle 
of hot fat till brown. Of course only the 
breasts, second joints, and boned drumsticks 
are to be used. Serve this with a rich cream 
sauce, with mashed potato browned in the 
oven, and pass baked eggplant. To prepare 
this latter, halve the vegetable lengthwise and 
salt, turning each piece down under a weight 
for an hour. Then remove all the pulp from 
the shell, crumb it up and mix with half as 
much soft bread crumbs; put a bit of onion 
in the frying-pan with a large tablespoonful 
of butter, and mix all together, and cook till 
tender and slightly brown. Refill the egg- 
plant shells and heap well, and put in the 
oven till a light crust is formed. Serve on 
a platter with a spoon, each guest to dip a 
portion from the shell. 

For the salad get a small tin of pimentos 
and cut into small pieces and mix with a 
celery salad, made either with celery alone or 
with half the quantity of hard-boiled egg, in 
either case stirred stiff with mayonnaise. Put 
the pimentos in last, reserving a small half- 
cupful to sprinkle over all. If you choose 
you may fill a cabbage head from which all 





HALVED PEACHES ON SPONGE-CAKE. 


the centre has been removed, with the mixture, 
passing it on a round platter on a bed of let- 
tuce leaves; like the corn chowder, this seems 
especially appropriate for a country dinner, 
but an ordinary salad-bowl is always’ in order. 
Cheese crackers are nice with this course. 
For a final sweet, take rounds of stale 
sponge-cake, dip each in sherry or maraschino, 
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WICKER AUTOMOBILE WITH ASTERS. 


and lay on each the half of a large, pared 
peach. Fill the centre with whipped cream 
and add bits of candied or maraschino cher- 
ries, or angelica. Or, if you prefer an ice, 
have peach surprise served in small rustic 
cases, suitable for this country dinner. The 
rule for making this is very simple: Into 
one quart of pared and chopped peaches stir 
a cup of water, a pound of sugar, and the un- 
beaten whites of five eggs. Put in the freezer 
and beat till smooth and stiff. Pass sponge- 
cake with it. 

Hallowe’en comes in October and is not 
fitly celebrated without a delicious and indi- 
gestible supper, warranted to produce dreams 
of the most satisfyingly vivid nature. There 
are all sorts of odd fancies for decoration 
for this occasion, not only for the table, but 
for the room in which it is eaten. If you can, 
get small ears of red and white pop-corn, tie 
bunches of them together with the husks, and 
hang them regularly from the ceiling. Have 
hollowed-out pumpkins set about, filled with 
nuts; light the room with large jack-o’-lan- 
terns on the mantel-shelf and in the corners, 
and fasten stalks of rustling corn up and 
down the balustrade of the stairs, with jack- 
o’-lanterns at the top and bottom. For the 
table have a centrepiece of oak branches cov- 
ered with acorns, and get little papier-maché 
pumpkins at the confectioner’s and cut out 
the top and bottom, paint a face on each and 
leave a slit at the eyes and mouth for the 
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light to shine through, and you will 
find you have most effective candle 
shades. For the supper itself have 
things hot and spicy, with enough 
plainer dishes to afford a contrast. 
Canapés of deviled sardines. 
Peppers filled with creamed oysters; 

Saratoga potatoes; celery; olives. 
Cold turkey with chestnut boulettes. 

Coffee in large cups. Salted nuts. 
Lobster salad served in shells; minced- 

ham sandwiches; 
Peaches Mephisto; fruit cake. 

For the canapés, mash the sardines, 
add a half-teaspoonful of dry mustard, 
a salt-spoonful of Cayenne, and salt to 
taste; wet this with lemon juice till 
the consistency of thick cream, spread 
on thin buttered bread cut into strips, 
and serve hot. The chestnut boulettes 
are made by this rule: One cup cooked, 
peeled, and mashed chestnut pulp, two 
egg yolks slightly beaten, two table- 
spoonfuls cream, one tablespoonful sugar, one 
teaspoonful sherry, a little salt, and, last, the 
whites of the eggs stiffly beaten, put in after 
the mixture is cool. Mould into small balls, 
egg and crumb and fry in deep fat. 

The final course for this supper is peaches 
Mephisto, in compliment to the day. Drain 
a quart can of those which have been put up 
at home with the pits in, and put in a silver 
baking-dish without the porcelain lining, or 
in any baking-dish which is in another and 
ornamental one. Pour around the fruit the 
syrup from a good-sized bottle of maraschino 
cherries and set in a hot oven till well heated. 
Sprinkle well with granulated sugar on re- 
moving them, and pour a glass of brandy over 
all. Set on fire quickly and put on the table. 
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though they knew very well that their advice would never be heeded. 

So with the present writer; full well she knows it will do no good, but 
she must put in one more plea before the houses have fully put on their 
winter dress. The plea is for as little drapery as one can be reconciled to. 
When the double curtains are to go up at the windows just stop a moment 
and think what you are keeping out—the two essentials to life, air and sun. 
When the heavy portiéres are to be hung think of the dust that was beaten 
from them last spring, and the danger to health and life itself that can lie in 
such accumulations. Is it not better to have our rooms look a little bare to 
the neighbors than to run unnecessary risks for those we love? Our over- 
draped and over-furnished rooms are only a matter of habit. Try space and 
light and you will soon grow to like them and feel that sense of rest which 
comes from “ enough and not too much.” 

In these days of rage for old-fashioned furniture, when even kitchen chairs, 
because “they are old,” are promoted to the parlor, it has become a matter 
of interest to determine at least approximately the dates of pieces. Of course 
bought old furniture can only be guessed at and the date is apt to be quite 
as uncertain as in the case of elderly women who retain their youthful charms 
by artificial means! When, however, old furniture comes to one by inherit- 
ance, there is usually some way of determining when it was made, or at all 
events when it was acquired by the family. One clever woman to whom 
came from various directions much fine old mahogany, hit on an excellent 
plan for identifying each piece. She had made tiny silver plates, and on 
these were marked the dates and the initials of those through whose hands the 
articles had passed. These plates were fastened on in some place quite out 
of sight. For instance, she has a very handsome two-leaf mahogany table 
which formed part of the outfit of her great-grandmother. The plate on that 
reads: 


’ | ‘HE prophets of old “bore testimony” “in season and out of season,” 


A. B. S. 1797. 
R. S. M. 1821. 
J. M. L. 1866. 
H. L. P. 1902. 


The last initial and date being of course her own. The plate is on the under 
side of one of the leaves. The inventor of this idea hopes that it will put 
an end to family discussions as to who was the original owner. “ Some one 
would come in and say, ‘Oh! I see you have Great-uncle Sam’s sofa!’ To 
which you reply, ‘That was not Uncle Sam’s; that was Aunt Sally’s.’ ‘No, 
my dear,’ avers the visitor, earnestly. ‘I remember quite well just where that 
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stood in Uncle Sam’s parlor. It was covered with horse hair then, and I al- 
ways slipped off it. Oh no! I could not possibly be mistaken about that!’ 
Now,” adds the inventive woman—* now, all I have to do is to pull the sofa 
! out from the wall and show my little plate with its significant dates, I am 
saving my heirs ever so many squabbles!” 
A housekeeper who had a sudden influx of company one Sunday night 
visited her larder to find what possibilities lay therein for supper. She-found 
perhaps three-fourths of a pint of chicken Newburg, enough for her own 
small family, if reheated, but not sufficient for the addition of three more 
persons. In the dilemma she directed the cook to boil four eggs twenty min- 
utes, slice them and add to the chicken with a cup of milk and two beaten 
eggs, one-quarter teaspoonful of salt, and a dash of red pepper. The dish 
met with entire approval, nor had it any appearance of being eked out. In- 
deed, a few hard-boiled eggs may be safely used to stretch the dimensions of 
various meat recipes, whose look and taste will be improved thereby. 
Those who are building new homes might well consider the advisability 
of having one room, be it ever so small, or, in fact, a mere closet, ceiled with 
cedar. In a certain house where the mistress has but recently taken possession, 
no one thing affords her more gratification and housewifely pride than to 
enter her moth-proof apartment (about the size of the average bath-room) 
where, on shelves against the walls, lie her blankets, her boxes of furs and 
woollen garments, safe and sweet-smelling and ready for winter. 
Custard tart is improved by whipped cream piled over the top before it is 
sent to the table. 
A woman undergoing treatment for that most distressing of all ailments, 
nervous prostration, has found help, among other remedies tried, in the use 
of salt water in her daily cold bath. She soaks a rough wash-cloth in a 
strong solution of sea-salt, dries it, and rubs vigorously with it, every 
morning, till the flesh is in a glow. 
A delicious salad dressing is made with the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs 
rubbed fine, one tablespoonful of oil, tarragon vinegar to taste, and one cup of 
whipped cream. This is easier to make than mayonnaise, and will please 
some tastes better. 
Those who set themselves apart as teachers must be free indeed from 
criticism. A well-known speaker on correct speech and language always dis- 
tresses certain in the audience by pronouncing the word “ because” as if it 
were spelled “ buccause.” 
It is a trite observation that there has been, in one generation, a radical 
change in child culture. There is in the air, like a germ, the notion of at- 
tention to the young, deference to their personality, and that peculiar gentle- 
ness of tendance that carries to its extreme the truism that it is better to rule 
by love than by fear. The system is so firmly established that its influence is 
all-pervading and one is often brought to the question of its outcome. Occa- 
sionally one sees significant signs. The spirit of these latter days is toward 
the idea that the child should be surrounded only by what is pleasant and 
easy and sweet. These conditions do not make for sacrifice nor thought of 
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others. Their tendency is to the hardness and coldness to be feared in an 
. | unsentimental age, and to that self-absorption possibly to be expected from 
| modern juvenile exaltation. An instance is usually illuminating. Some time 
Sago there died, in a country town, one of those saints of the Lord who are 
beloved of all with whom they come in contact. It is not exaggerative to say 
that the whole village lamented the loss of that sweet soul. Her children were 
prostrated by their sorrow; their grief seemed greater than they could bear. 
But there were other relations as well; young people lived in the neighborhood 
from whom had been taken a generous and fond grandmother, full of ready 
sympathy and help in every need of their short lives. It might be supposed 
that they should mourn with their elders. Perhaps, after their own fashion, 
they did. Yet, to the horrified amazement of these others, within a few 
weeks they were importuning their parents to allow them to join as usual 
in the little gayeties of their set; they were even urging such arguments, to 
carry their point, as the indecent insistence upon the fact that the relation- 
ship had not been of the closest—and could callous sensibilities go farther, 
short of wrong? For these were not bad young people; there was the strangest, 
the saddest part of the situation. They were obedient and respectful, ready 
of aid, pleasant of speech, and, moreover, conscientious according to their out- 
look. But their view of life was obstructed by the image of self that stood 
in the way, dominating all. They had not “borne the yoke in their youth.” 
They had not learned real submission of will, nor true love of others even of 
their own blood. So, when this question arose, it was not only inconceivable 
that they wished to participate in what, at the best, was unseemly and un- 
timely levity—that they so little cared for her who was gone that they had 
the taste for this fun—but they unexpectedly disclosed, as well, cropping up 
from under their surface prettiness of pleasing demeanor, the cruelty that 
could thus torture the true mourners with utter want of sympathy, utter 
want of reverence to a blessed memory. That such an occurrence could come 
to pass, from such a source, betokens more than meets the first thought. It 
deserves grave attention. There is something much amiss in conditions 
that foster—or render possible—an incident like this. 
A girl long troubled with bronchitis called in the family physician during 
an unusually severe acute attack. He directed her to use glycerine whenever 
affected by that peculiar dryness of the throat that attends bronchitis. Five 
drops of glycerine held as long as practicable in the mouth, with lips closed, 
proved indeed a wonderful aid. The doctor further said that equal parts of 
glycerine and water dropped into the mouth would relieve much suffering in 
illness where feverish conditions existed. 
Directions for the “new way” of boiling eggs—immersing them in boil- 
ing water set away from the fire—differ as to the length of time required 
for the cooking. This is because the time does differ with the number of 
eggs used, and also with the time of year. In freezing weather, when the 
shells are very cold, or when a dozen eggs or so are used, the maximum amount 
of time, which is ten minutes, should be given them. Under other conditions, 
seven minutes will be found sufficient. 
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THE GIRLS THE HOSTESS GIVES A MAN AT DINNER 


SOLVED 

Blackstone was laying 
down the principles of 
law. 

“ It is very simple,” he 
explained; “if you die, 
your lawyer gets your es- 
tate; if you live, your doc- 
tor gets it.” 

Wondering why any 
one should think it so 
complicated, he continued 
his Commentaries. 





TEMPTATION 
When hungry fish invite 


him 

No more in school to 
plod, 

Both Johnny and _ the 
teacher 


Are moved to use the rod. 


Ill.—-THE TOO-AFFABLE GIRL. 














“Wor YEZ RUNNIN’ AWAY FER?” 

“T arn’t! IM TRAININ’ HER FER THE 
LADIES’ MILE RACE AT THE COUNTY FAIR 
NEXT WEEK!” 


THE LATEST VERSION 

Queen Elizabeth was 
signing a few warrants. 

“This may not be the 
Kindergarten Era,” she 
remarked, “but nobody 
can say we don’t know 
our blocks.” 

Hereupon Leicester 
hastily decided that he 
had business in the woods. 





HE HAD HER 


Robinson Crusoe was 
elated. “The only way 
the cook can leave is by 
swimming,” he exclaim- 
ed. 

Feeling he had solved 
the problem, he settled 
down to the ideal life. 

















HER REFLECTION 


Joan of Are was bewail- 
ing her fate. “I should 
have been an American 
heiress,” she exclaimed, 
“and then they would 
only have wanted to 
burn my money.” 

Seeing it was too late, 
she allowed the British to 
do their worst. 


THE DIAGNOSIS 

Fare Patient. “ What 
do you think is the mat- 
ter with me?” 

Doctor. “Well, what 
can you afford to have?’ 





HIS ERROR 

“Now, boys,” suavely 
said the portly party 
who was managing the 
picnic, addressing the 
embyro Presidents, 
paupers, philanthropists, 
misanthropes, et ~al., 
“you may play ‘In- 
dian,’ if you wish, but 
you must not rob birds’- 
nests, stone the squirrels, 
use tobacco, discharge fire- 


arms, fight, indulge in bad language, or set fire 
to the underbrush. You—” 

“Hoh!” interrupted one youthful pessimist. 
“ It’s not Injuns you’re talkin’ about—it’s cherry- 


bims!” 


BIG BROTHER. “™ Now, 
GIVE MB THE LARGER HALF OF THE APPLE, BECAUSE 
MAMMA SAYS WE MUSTN'T BE GREEDY.” 
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FATHER. “ HAROLD, WHAT ARE YOU DOING NOW?” 
HAROLD. “I’m GOING TO MAKE A GLOBE-SMASHING GOLF RECORD.” 


WITHIN GRASP 
Knicker. “I wish you were a fashion plate, 
so I could clothe you with a pen.” 
Mrs. Knicker. “ You can. Just draw a check.” 














ius 


“Miss ScRIBBLER HAS SOLVED THE RENT PROB- 











WILLIE, YOU MUST LEM.” 


“ REALLY?” 
“Yes. SHE’S MARRIED HER LANDLORD.” 
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Margaret Hamilton Welch 

T is not easy to write of the death of Margaret Hamilton Welch, for many 
| years a most valued member of the editorial staff of Harrer’s Bazar. Her 

place cannot be filled—here, or in the hearts that loved her. 

Mrs. Welch was the finest, noblest type of womanhood the writer has ever 
known. Broadly tolerant of human weakness, exquisitely sympathetic, and 
full of understanding, she herself followed unswervingly the path of the 
highest ideals. She was supremely good; she worked along every line of duty 
with rare fidelity; she achieved much. But she was never too busy to help 
others, and her greatest achievement is the inspiring lesson she unconsciously 
taught to all who knew her: a lesson which continued to the end of her beau- 
tiful life, for she died as she had lived—bravely, hopefully, unselfishly. 


Concerning the Unemployed 


oe the experience of the majority, adversity means simply having less than 


everything we want. We cannot have a new winter gown; we must get 
along without new decorations in the drawing-room; we must keep the children 
in the public school another year instead of sending them to a fashionable 
academy; in extreme instances, we have to let the servants go and do the 
housework ourselves with the assistance of a laundress. Happily, few of us 
know the fearful void constantly deepening in the home as the father enters 
day after day with always the same dreadful message to deliver—“ no work.” 

The man’s experience in this situation is a bitter one—-how bitter, perhaps 
the man only knows. As a class, women too little realize the burden, which 
the husband carries in the office of bread-winner. .We see the man at work 
at his trade or in his profession; his hours are shorter than the mother’s 
hours are; he works often in the sunshine among cheerful companions while 
the woman toils in the darkened, silenced home, her sole companion, it may 
be, a pain-stricken child; sometimes, to the woman, the burden seems unequally 
divided between the man and wife. But the man bears the weight of the 
knowledge that if his industry flags, his family suffers want; if his work 
ceases, his children cry for bread, beg, or—worst luck of all to the right sort 
of man—his wife must go to work to buy the bread he cannot earn. Still, 
cruel as is the adversity afflicting in particular the man out of work, it is the 
wife who measures by inches the pall of darkness that in one piece settles 
upon the man. It is the wife who each day apportions the diminishing supply 
of bread in the house; it is her hand which cuts the thinner and smaller 
pieces, while to her heart, calling her name, the children speak, crying for 
more; it is her eyes, desperate as those of a hunted animal, that see elbows 
and toes poking out for the want of something with which to patch tattered 
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garments and worn shoes; and finally it is her eyes which watch filth accu- 
mulating in the home for want of money with which to buy soap. 

“More hopeless than soapless poverty” is George Eliot’s characterization 
of the most intense despair she knew. The comparison is well made. Can we 
who tub and change our linen every day fancy the misery of not having the 
price of a cake of soap? Im every town and village, for women of clubbing 
propensities, would it not be a very practical enterprise to establish a local 
labor bureau—an organization designed to help men to get work? The en- 
deavor might prove more beneficial than the study of the early English poets 
or the making of red flannels for the uplifting of tropical heathen souls. 





How to Endure Praise 

O one escapes a certain satisfaction in sincere praise, though there are 
many who dread it in the abstract, and are fearful of its effect upon 
others. The smirk of gratified vanity is universally unbecoming, and it 
must be confessed that there are difficulties in the way of receiving one’s 
modicum of praise at once gracefully, modestly, and joyously. Yet we must 
be graceful or we so merit our own scorn as to be more cast down than elated 
by the contrast between what our friend has said and our manner of taking 
it; we must be modest, or the praise does more harm than good; we must be 
joyous, or our friend’s kind intention fails of its object. Such a threefold 
genuflexion taxes the muscles of all but the most spontaneous of those who 
have outgrown childhood. For this very reason, the exercise has an unde- 

niable value as a species of spiritual calisthenics. 

After all, the matter is very simple. A little straightforward reflection 
will show us that our friends, in commending us, are giving us pleasant evi- 
dence of their own good-will rather than our desert. Not that all they say 
may not be true, or that at least a modicum of it is not usually true, but 
that, true or untrue, the spirit which makes them wish to say the kindly 
thing is that for which we have most cause to be grateful. It may be very 
agreeable to be beautiful, for instance, but it is more agreeable to have our 
friends find us so. It is not our mirror’s approval that we desire so much as 
the approval of some loving heart. 

To be sure, such a desire has a tendency to become inordinate, and we are 
sometimes obliged to turn our faces away from the pitiful spectacle of a 
woman as much warped and led astray by craving for strong admiration as 
any man by a craving for strong drink. One glimpse of such a soul is enough 
to make sane women fear praise and try to avoid it, and to shield their 
children from it, thereby chilling their own lives, blighting their children’s, 
and depriving their friends of an innocent and wholesome recreation. 

When we see praise as merely one expression of love, and receive it as we 
receive love, we have met the whole difficulty. The point is that when appre- 
ciation is bestowed upon us we should hasten not to be outdone in generosity. 
We do not, of course, after we are grown up, resort to the barterlike exchange 
of compliments; but we quickly reflect upon the kindness, the discrimination, 
the delicacy of him who commends us. This is a gracious movement of the 
soul, whether it find immediate outlet in speech or only in an indescribable 
softening of the whole manner; it cultivates modesty and diffuses joy. 
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EVENING GOWN. 

HE new evening gowns 
fy for this winter show few 

strong contrasts to pre- 
vious seasons. The skirts are 


very full around the foot, with 
tucks, pleats, and _ shirring. 


The bodices have a wide fitted girdle, and 
often there is a bertha or fichu around the 
Gowns with only a ribbon or a 


shoulders, 


EVENING AND AT-HOME GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 466. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for skirt or waist 


BAZAR 


jewelled band over 
the shoulder are for 
balls and other very 
formal occasions, but 
as many women can- 
not wear such gowns 
the bertha and fichu 
are also fashionable. 

The gown _illus- 
trated here as Cut 
Paper Pattern No. 
466 is so designed 
that the pattern may 
be used for either a 
high or a low gown. 


7 


~~” 


BACK OF NO. 466 


The yoke and all or the lower parts of the 
sleeves may be omitted for an evening gown. 


Tucked silk muslin is used for these. 


The 


bertha may be of any lace, but for those who 
wish to make the lace themselves a pattern is 


NO, 466 MADE WITH A YOKE. 


shown here which 
may be bought 
ready for working, 
stamped on mus- 
lin, for thirty 
cents. The same 
bertha is appro- 
priate to use on a 
high- neck waist 
as well. 


STREET SUIT. 

OATS for the 
coming 

son are long, short, 
tight, or loose, ac- 
cording to the 
taste and the fig- 
ure of the women 
who are to wear 
them. For a tall 
woman a_ three- 
quarter-length 
coat is usually 


sea- 
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best, but to women of medium 
height the short jacket is apt to be 
becoming. There are some very 
pretty models in these jackets. As 
a rule, there is some contrast in the 
color of the cloth or velvet collar- 
band, and braiding is much used 
in more or less elaborate designs. 
The coat illustrated here is made 
with the new or revived leg-o’-mut- 
ton sleeve with shirring at the top. 
Plainer sleeves will be used, too, but 
this big sleeve promises now to be a 
favorite. 

The pleated or tucked skirt is con- 
sidered the best for walking length. 





ENGLISH POINT-LACE BERTHA. 


The model illustrated here has six gores, a 
group of six tucks being placed at each seam, 
completely concealing the presence of the 
seam. The centre back is plain, with a group 
of tucks a little toward each side.. The tucks 
are stitched flat to above the knees. 

The jacket with at- 
tached waistcoat is more 
seen in the new models 
than ever before. The 
pretty contrast is be- 
coming and smart. This 
model has many attrac- 
tive points. The num- 
ber of buttons gives a 
chance for considerable 
individuality in the 
trimming, as hardly any 
two women will choose 
the same combination 
of color and buttons. 
Sharp contrasts of leath- 
er color or orange with 
brown, dark blue, or 
black are to be very 
fashionable. Cloth and 











AUTUMN WALKING SUIT. velvet are used, and 
even sof id with 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 467. » ; by . 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. undressed finish, some- 


Price, 25 cents for skirt or coat times. ‘BACK OF NO. 467 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


=) = 


The Bazar’s correspondence 
envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


8S. F. Jr—The “doll party” is an amusing 
idea. You should have children’s games to play 
and prizes appropriate to small people. In the 
first place, take votes for the best costume worn 
and give a prize to the one who gets the most 
votes. Then, if there will be only women 
and you cannot have such games as “ oats,” 
“pease, beans,” “going to Jerusalem,” “ blind 
man’s buff,” and the others in vogue for a 
children’s party of both sexes, I advise a con- 
test of different children’s games played progres- 
sively at small tables. Have parchesi, checkers, 
dominoes, etc.—all absurdly simple, to be con- 
sistent. The prizes may be doll pen-wipers, doll 
pin-cushions, ete. You can have the supper 
served at the small tables after they are cleared, 
and I have heard of such an entertainment where 
the guests ate from a doll’s set of dishes, but I 
doubt if you want to carry out the idea so far. 
I advise at this season a menu of creamed sweet- 
breads in seooped-out green peppers; tomato 
salad and sandwiches; peach sherbet and cake 
and coffee and fancy mottoes. This will be 
quite enough. - If you want a different order of 
contest you might have a soap-bubble party, a cut- 
ting-out contest, a doll-dressing bee, etc., but I 
think you will find the games played progressively 
most entertaining for a party of ladies. 


Towa.—Let me describe one autumn wedding 
that I attended lately; the idea may please you. 
It was all red and yellow. Autumn leaves— 
great branches of them—were in big jars in the 
corners and over the fireplaces. There were 
lovely green trailing vines, gathered in the woods, 
festooned over the doors and windows and 
caught here and there with bunches of brilliant 
red geraniums and yellow asters. The red and 
yellow flowers were in vases and in evidence on 
the refreshment-table. The effect was glorious in 
a big country house, and the lights shaded with 
red and yellow added to the brilliancy. But if 
this does not appeal to you have a more delicate 
scheme of color. In September asters of every 
shade are to be had. and if you want a pink- 
aster wedding or a white-and-pink-aster wedding. 
it will be very charming. Have always plenty of 
green for a background, hiring all the plants you 
need and getting the rest of the green from the 
woods. I advise having only one or two colors 
with the green. Send announcement cards to 
every one to whom you send “at home” cards; 
it would not be correct to send the “at home” 
cards only. It is not necessary to send announce- 
ments to those whom you invite to the wedding, 





however. A simple September menu would be 
creamed lobster with lettuce sandwiches; salad 
and boned turkey or jellied tongue or chicken; 
ices and cake and coffee; and whatever wines or 
punch you wish, or just lemonade. 


K. C.—You will probably find in Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s Manners and Social Usages information 
on the points you quote, but we will be glad 
to answer any questions that you may want to 
ask. In response to those you mention now the 
answers are: The groom wears a full-dress 
suit for an evening wedding, with a white vest, 
white tie, and white gloves; the bride wears a 
white wedding-dress of the conventional kind 
unless she wears a travelling costume. The bride 
pays for everything about the wedding except 
the minister’s fee, her bouquet, and for the car- 
riage the groom uses. The groom bears these ex- 
penses. 


BritisH.—If there is not a best man to pro- 
pose the health of the bride, the father may do 
so, or even an intimate friend or relative. It is 
not obligatory to observe such ceremony at a 
small function. The person who proposes the 
health rises and says anything that seems 
natural, like, “ I now want to propose the bride’s 
health,” or, “ Now let us drink to the bride,” and 
he may add any other words that are apt. I can- 
not give you a set formula for the health or for 
the response, but the bridegroom should express 
thanks for himself and the bride as gracefully 
as possible, and remember it is always wise to 
make some amusing remarks, in a speech, which 
will cause the listeners to laugh. Do not have 
it stilted or formal; say what seems natural at 
the moment and it will be better than anything 
you plan or write out before. 


Far Away.—I advise a luncheon and breakfast 
set of china, but instead of a regular dinner set 
have different sets of plates for the different 
courses unless you can afford to have, besides 
the regular set, odd sets of plates also. As you 
possess the silver platters and vegetable-dishes, 
it seems to me much better to have the plates 
alone. Plates for soup, fish, salad, entrées, and 
meat are all different, and come especially for the 
different courses. One grows very tired of the 
same china throughout a long meal, but the sets 
for breakfast or luncheon are charming, and these 
T do advise. I think you will find it cost about 
the same in the end to get the odd plates or the 
regular set. 
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The Art of Being Certain 


The successful man don’t guess—he KNOWS because he takes the 
trouble to FIND OUT. 


When he is a bit “out of fix” he says, “Something is wrong with my 
food.” 


Then he proceeds to KNOW by leaving off greasy meats, pasty, 
sticky and starchy half-cooked wheat and oats, white bread and pastry, 
and adopting a plain, nourishing diet. 


Many men who really KNOW use a little cooked fruit, a dish of ready- 
cooked, pre-digested GRAPE-NUTS and cream, two soft eggs and a cup 
of hot POSTUM FOOD COFFEE, nothing more. The result is CER- 
TAIN in quick relief from trouble and a return to health. 


‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


Get the wonderful little book,“ The Road to Wellville,” in each pack- 
age of 


GRAPE-NUTS. 
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SUBURBAN Susscriper.—For tin - wedding in- 
vitations it is an amusing idea to have bits of 
bright tin cut at a tinsmith’s and write with a 
fine brush in paint the wording on them. You 
can use red or black paint. Put these in en- 
velopes which exactly fit them. Word the invi- 
tations: 


Charles Johnson Mary White 
1894 1904 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Johnson 
request the pleasure of your company 
on Tuesday evening, October the eleventh 
from eight until ten o’clock. 


The heading will show the reason of the enter- 
tainment. You can decorate the house most ef- 
fectively with bright tinware, using it to make 
holders for flowers, and palms and small trees 
in tin pails. The refreshment-table may be gar- 
nished with tin-foil, and you can have tin plates 
and tinware generally conspicuous on the table. 
If you get tin shavings to scatter about they 
will be decorative. Have the dates of the wed- 
ding and anniversary cut out of tin to put over 
the place where you and your husband will re- 
ceive, and give favors of small tin horns to every 
one. For amusement have some kind of a con- 
test. A contest on the progressive order is 
always popular, and if you will look in back 
numbers of the Bazar and read about sniff and 
some of the literary contests, you may find some- 
thing that will please you. A good idea is to 
have a contest applicable to the event. Have 
quotations from love-poems read and sung, scenes 
of love-stories given, and love-quotations. Make 
the guests guess what all are taken from and 
give a prize to the one guessing the most cor- 
rectly. Or have a heart-hunt for prizes. Serve 


jellied tongue or veal loaf, sandwiches and salad, © 


ice-cream, cake, and coffee, all on tin plates. 


Miss K.—It is not obligatory for the ushers 
to wear gloves, but it is better for them to at 
least carry them. They should be of white or 
light gray heavy kid, with heavy stitching of the 
same color on the back. Neither is it obligatory 
for the groom and bride to wear gloves, but it 
is customary. The ushers usually wear the frock- 
coats opened, but it is a matter of preference, and 
they are often worn buttoned. 


OKLAHOMA.—I advise using your visiting-card 
for the afternoon reception, as it will not be a 
very large affair. Write under your name, “To 
meet Miss White,” and in one corner the hours 
and date. This will be sufficient and what is 
generally used, unless for a very large and cere- 
monious affair. Have a table in the dining- 
room and ask two of your girl friends to preside 
at either end. Have all the tea paraphernalia 
at one end, and iced tea served there, too, in 
glasses. At the other end have punch, lemonade, 
chocolate, or bouillon. On the table have plates 
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of dainty sandwiches, small cakes and loaf cakes, 
salted nuts, bonbons and rolls, candles in can- 
delabra or single sticks burning under shades, 
and vases of flowers. From the pantry you can 
have served by waiters sherbet or ice in little 
punch-glasses. This will be quite enough. You 
must be careful about having the table kept 
looking dainty and neat, with a maid or two in 
constant attendance to replenish the dishes, re- 
move the soiled plates and cups, and do what is 
necessary. Decorate the house attractively with 
autumn leaves and flowers and have soft becom- 
ing lights. 


New Home.—Have the house-warming in the 
holidays. This will be by far the best time, and 
you can make the house look most attractive with 
Christmas greens and red flowers for the decora- 
tions. Have all the lights shaded with red, and 
red carnations and holly and greens, with the 
same scheme of decoration for the refreshment- 
table. I advise an entertainment in the even: 
ing—a kind of reception with some distinctive 
features. Have a table spread in the dining- 
room and serve the supper from it to all at the 
same time, but, as it need not be a sit-down re- 
past, there is no necessity for hiring the chairs. 
The guests may serve themselves and each other 
informally from the table and sideboard and sit 
and stand informally about the dining-room and 
other rooms. The young people will probably 
make themselves comfortable on the stairs, and 
it will all be really more jolly and attractive than 
if you had the hired chairs and a more formal 
entertainment. Yes, have the music. As you 
do not want cards or games with tables and 
chairs to mar the effect of the house, you will be 
obliged to have an entertainment where the 
guests walk around. Have you read the ac- 
counts of the “ trip-around-the-world party” or 
of an “advertisement party”? Either would be 
good, for you could have the articles for the dif- 
ferent countries on the tables and the advertise- 
ments pinned on the walls and draperies without 
spoiling the effect of the house, and the guests 
could walk about as they made notes on the 
pads. Or have a combination dancing party and 
reception. Let the older people talk and enjoy 
each other, and devote one room to dancing 
where the young people may be apart. All will 
enjoy the music and you ‘need not have dancing 
all the time, but a variety of music, with the 
dancing pieces played at intervals. Or you could 
make it a distinctly Yule-tide party and have 
everything suggestive of Christmas. Have some 
one read selections from Christmas stories; have 
Christmas carols sung and played; have a con- 
test in seeing who can finish the lines of well- 
known Christmas songs and Christmas quota- 
tions. Have the cards that keep the score deco- 
rated with painted or stamped bunches of holly. 
If you want any more suggestions write again 
and I will try to give you more along these or 
some other lines. 
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Which Will 


YOU 
Sleep on 


To-night 


—a mattress stuffed with the 
hair of dead horses or cattle, 
or the clean and sanitary 


Ostermoor Mattress °15. 


_ 
ns : 
ee PPS 


The OsTERMOOR MATTRESS is built (not stuffed) with a product of Nature as pure as Nature 
herself—snow-white cotton, treated and prepared by a mixture of brains and machinery ina 
way that has made OsTERMOOR the mattress par excellence —moisture-proof, dust-proof, 
germ-proof, vermin-proof—everlastingly resilient, soft and fresh. OsTERMOoR, the only mat- 
tress that never requires renovating or renewing—an occasional sun bath its only renovator, 
and under no condition does it sag or become lumpy or uneven. ‘The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating.’”’ The proof of the mattress is in the sleeping. We allow you to sleep on it 
30 nights free, and refund your money if you are not satisfied in every way. 


Beautiful 136-Page Book FREE 


If you ask, we will send you our handsome, beautifully illustrated book, ‘‘The Test of 
Time’’—136 pages of interesting information and valuable suggestions for the sake of com- 
fort, health and success—with over 200 fine illustrations. Write for it now while it is in mind. 


REGULAR SIZES AND PRICES: 


EXPRESS 
In two parts, 50 cents extra 
Special sizes at special prices 
Leok Out! Dealers are trying to 
sell the “just-as-good” kind. Ask to 
see the name ** O8STERMOOR ” and our 
rade-mark label sewn on the end. 
how them you can’t and won't be 
fooled. ‘It must be Ostermoor.” 


OSTERMOOR 6&6 CO. 


153 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather 
and Down Company. Ltd., Montreal. 
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Brive-To-ne.—The bridegroom pays for the 
flowers he gives to the bride and her attendants, 
for the carriage he uses in leaving the church 
and house, and the minister’s fee. These are all 
his legitimate expenses. 


Burairneton.—In sending P.p.c. cards to a 
mother and three daughters it is not necessary to 
send more than two cards—one for the mother, 
one for the daughters inclusive. You can send 
them in two envelopes, or in one envelope ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Smith, and under this “ The 
Misses Smith.” Send the cards on the day of 
leaving the town. 


H. B.—It is quite correct to have bridesmaids, 
ushers, and best man at a four-o’clock wedding 
whether it is a house wedding or in a church. 
As to notifying your friends that you will be at 
home to receive them after a certain date, I 
have seen sometimes this announcement engraved 
on the sheet with the announcement of the mar- 
riage, and have also seen it on a separate card, 
but not in an invitation to a wedding. In such 
a case the invitation to call should be sent out 
after the marriage. It is never correct to send 
it before the wedding-day. 


H. M. S.—The game of literary dominoes, 
which I quoted, was played as follows: Prepare 
a list of books with the final letter of one making 
the initial letter of another, as, for instance, 
Lorna Doone — Endymion — Never Too Late to 
Mend—Doctor Sevier—Russian Advance, etc. 
Make the list as long as you wish and copy 
each title on a card, with the author’s name be- 
low, and in the left and right corner, respective- 
ly, the first and last letters of the name of the 
book. In arranging the titles select several that 
begin and end with the same letter, such as 
Scottish Chiefs, Guy Mannering, David Copper- 
field, ete. These are considered the doubles, from 
which the start must be made. As in any game 
of dominoes, shuffle the cards and deal six to 
each player, leaving the remainder in the centre 
of the table. The play must open with a double, 
and the next player matches a card with a title 
beginning with the last letter of the double. If 
he cannot play he draws from the cards in the 
centre. The first one out wins the game and 
scores one point for each domino still unused. 
One hundred points makes the score for all those 
playing. A variation on the game is to guess 
the author’s name as the title is read out. The 
first one to make a correct guess scores a point. 
It is fun to have the game played progressively, 
too, and there may be any number of titles be- 
ginning with the same letter. It is a new amuse- 
ment, and very interesting. I advise you to 
try it. 


DutcH.—You can get all sorts of attractive 
conceits suggestive of Holland and Dutch ideas. 
Use little Delft paper plates and Delft paper 
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doilies for the refreshments if you can procure 
them, and if you serve ice-cream have it in tulip 
cups—at many of the big department shops in 
New York you can get these articles, I think. I 
do not know of any especially Dutch menu that 
would answer your purpose, but I advise, under 
the circumstances, just jellied tongue or chicken, 
and salad made of apples and pineapple and nuts 
served in a scooped-out pineapple, with dainty 
sandwiches made of caviare or green-pepper fill- 
ing with mayonnaise. For a second course have 
ice-cream or orange jelly served in scooped-out 
oranges with whipped cream on top, and cake. 
Pass candies during the card-playing, and plain 
and charged water, and have lemonade with the 
refreshments, and it will be quite enough. If 
you can put the ice-cream in china tulips have 
it instead of the jelly. You could paint little 
cases, also, for the ice-cream, if you wish, and tie 
them with ribbons. This menu will be easy to 
prepare and to serve even without a servant, as it 
will be necessary to change only one set of plates, 
which you can easily do yourself. The Dutch 
fashion is to serve, first, tea in small cups with 
sugar and no cream, and little delicate cakes. 
During the card-playing the maids pass sweet- 
meats, fruit, candies, etc., and, last, wine and 
cake. 


Mass.—We are so glad to answer your ques- 
tions; thank you for your praise. In November 
nothing is so suitable for wedding decorations 
as chrysanthemums, and you can use them so 
effectively with green. Keep to one color or one 
color with white, and use plenty of smilax and 
other trailing vines and palms growing in pots. 
You can probably hire chrysanthemums growing, 
too, for the occasion, and these are very deco- 
rative. I advise pink or yellow, and carry out 
the color scheme in the trimmings of the at- 
tendants’ dresses, on the refreshment-table, and 
wherever possible. With a frock-coat the groom 
and best man wear white Ascot ties and heavy 
white kid gloves; so do all the ushers. Wed- 
ding-cake is usually served in small boxes, which 
the guests take, on leaving, to carry home. These 
boxes are put up by a caterer and prettily tied 
with white ribbon, and they usually have the in- 
itials of the bride and groom printed on them in 
gold. But, if you prefer, you may have a whole 
wedding-cake and have it cut by the bride; it is 
a pretty feature of the wedding. There should 
be a new knife with a big bow of white satin 
ribbon tied to the handle, for the bride to use 
in cutting the cake, and she should cut it herself 
and give a piece to every one. There should 
be, too, waxed paper ready for those who want 
to take a piece of the cake home with them. 


S. P.—Bread cut thick (or dinner rolls) is 
always served at dinner. Butter may or may 
not be served at an informal dinner; at a formal 
dinner it is not en régle, but some kind of bread 
is always served. 
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WE REFUND YOUR MONEY 
IF WE FAIL TO PLEASE YOU 


Falle2¢ Winter Suits 


Made to Order (not ready-made) 


$10 to $35 


It is hardly conceivable that any lady would de- 
liberately choose to wear ill-fitting or unfashionable 
garments, when for the same price, or less, she can 
have her suits made to order in the latest New York 
style. Yet this is just exactly what any lady does when 
she buys the average ready-made suit in preference to 
having her garment made to her measure under our 
exclusive and successful system. 


PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE 
Tailored Suits. . . . . . . $10 to $35 
New «LOHENGRIN” Suits. . $15 to $35 
Skirts of exclusive design. . . $ 4 to $15 
Fall and Winter Jackets . . . $10 to $25. 
Long Coats, «‘ Tourist Models’”’. $12 to $25 

Rain Coats, Visiting Costumes, etc. 


We prepay Express Charges on your garment to any part 
of the United States. 
Catalogue illustrating 120 styles and samples of over 400 
guaranteed materials sent FREE to any part of the U, S. 


Radical Changes in Fashions and Fabrics 


Styles and fabrics differ greatly from those shown in past 
seasons, Ours are entirely new and up to date. 

The new “Lohengrin” styles and the “*‘ Normandie” 
and ** Victoria” suitings should be seen by every lady who 
wishes to be fashionably attired. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


It is because we keep our promises, present the proper 
styles, and offer honest goods at honest prices, that we have 
been so eminently successful and have secured permanent 
customers everywhere. 


WE HAVE SATISFIED OVER 185,000 PATRONS 
AND KNOW THAT WE CAN PLEASE YOU 


WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU 


If any garment which we make for you is not perfect 
fitting and entirely satisfactory, you may return it promptly 
and we will cheerfully refund your money. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK WHATEVER 
Write to-day for a selected line of samples and our New 
Fall and Winter Catalogue, No. 42—sent FREE by 
return mail to any part of the United States. Kindly state 
whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt or cloak, and 
about the colors you desire, and we will send you a full as- 
sortment of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 119 & 121 West 23d St., New York City 
MAIL ORDERS ONLY. ESTABLISHED 16 YEARS. NO AGENTS OR BRANCHES. 
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G. I. F. M.—An entertainment for girls only 
and during the holidays! It must be suggestive 
of Christmas or New-year, I suppose, although 
you do not say so. To start with, the decora- 
tion of your rooms must be red and green. Shade 
all the lights with red crépe paper; make gar- 
lands of greens and catch them with bunches of 
holly, and have only red flowers. The refresh- 
ment-table must have a centrepiece of holly and 
red doilies under the sandwiches and cakes, and 
red baby-ribbon must tie the rolls, and the 
candies must be red, the candles shaded with red, 
and the dishes garnished with red. Last year 
a number of girls whom I know gave a New-year 
entertainment that I think would be just the 
right scheme for your party. It was great fun. 
When the guests arrived they found little tables, 
and at each there was something to do. All 
found their places at first by means of pretty 
little pads the hostess distributed. These were 
decorated with the dates of the past and the 
present year and numbered, as were the tables. 
In the middle of the tables were baskets with 
slips of paper with questions on them, and 
these had to be answered. But no names were 
put to the answers. At one table each had to 
answer questions about the events of the year— 
questions about the happenings in the United 
States and other countries. At another table 
questions were asked about literary events—the 
books written, the names of the authors, etc., and 
art and dramatic events. At another table per- 
sonal questions were asked—the girls had to 
write out the event in their own lives that was 
the most thrilling experience of the year. Then 
there was a table where they had to tell their 
good resolutions for the coming year; their most 
cherished hope for the future and happiest antici- 
pation. When all the lists were handed in they 
were read aloud and a prize awarded for the 
best one in all or the best in each contest. After- 
wards there were games, such as jumping over 
twelve candles which were lighted and each 
named for a month, to see in what month ill luck 
would come—as shown by a candle being extin- 
guished. Written prophecies were handed around 
and read aloud, and all sorts of prophecy games 
played. It was all a most amusing party, and 
you could not do better than carry out the idea. 
Serve at supper scalloped oysters in individual 
shells, with lettuce sandwiches, nut and apple 
salad in apple cups, jellied chicken, rolls; and 
for dessert fruits and marrons glacés thoroughly 
chilled and served with whipped cream and cake. 
Have favors of little calendars for the coming 
year, and have a prophecy cake with a ring, a 
thimble, and a piece of money in it. 


O_p Suspscriper.—A breakfast only differs 
from a luncheon in a few particulars—men may 
be present at a breakfast, whereas they are not 
usually at a luncheon; the hour may be twelve 
o’clock instead of one or half past; these are the 
principal distinctions. If you can secure the 
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men, by all means have the breakfast. I advise, 
for so few, informal notes of invitation worded: 


My pEAR Mr. Wuite,—It will give me great 
pleasure if you will come informally to break- 
fast on Monday, October the tenth, at twelve 
o’clock to meet Miss Brown. Hoping that you 
have no engagement for that time, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


Here is a good menu: 


Melons served on grape leaves with cracked ice. 
Clam broth with whipped cream. 
Creamed eggs with cheese sauce. 

Broiled chops; lima beans; hashed potatoes. 
Tomato jelly with vegetable salad with mayon- 
naise dressing. 

Peach ice with cake. 

Fruit. 

Coffee. 


ADELAIDE.—I advise having only two courses 


for the wedding-reception refreshments. The 
first course must include some kind of salad 


and dainty sandwiches and olives, with cro- 
quettes, timbales, or patties, if you wish. This 
need not be an elaborate course and may all be 
prepared at home. Have a salad of mixed vege- 
tables with tomato jelly—nothing is nicer or 
easier to make. Dress the salad with mayon- 
naise. Have sandwiches with a lettuce-leaf fill- 
ing, with a little mayonnaise on the lettuce, or 
a filling of chopped sardines, chopped chicken, 
or green peppers with mayonnaise, and have, 
too, sandwiches of plain bread and butter. You 
can have green peppers stuffed with creamed 
chicken if you cannot make the croquettes, or 
buy pastry patties and fill them with creamed 
sweetbreads or creamed chicken. For a second 
course have home-made peach ice-cream and ice, 
with wedding-cake and other fancy cakes. Have 
coffee in after-dinner coffee-cups last, and have 
lemonade or a punch. 


Mary.—At an evening wedding it is not cor- 
rect for the bridesmaids to wear hats. There 
may be weddings where hats have been worn, but 
they are unusual. The gowns may be slightly 
décolleté. The low dresses, if not cut too low, 
will be correct. The guests at an evening wed- 
ding may wear hats in the church and even at the 
reception, but the family should not wear hats, 
nor the intimate friends and relatives. The 
bride’s father steps to the pew where his family 
sit, and joins them; after giving his daughter 
away. White ribbons are used to mark a line 
across the middle aisle at the place above which 
relatives and intimate friends sit. When the re- 
freshments are served informally the bridal party 
need not necessarily be served first; they are 
usually served. after the guests, as the former 
take leave soon after eating and the bridal party 
have plenty of time. 
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oo) /¢ makes your mouth wate. 
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Soul and Essence of Prime Beef. 

Appetizer, Bracer and Digestive. 

That’s Armour’s Beef Extract. 

All the flavor, aroma and tonic qualities of prime Roast 
Beef condensed. 

It creates Appetite, and starts the Gastric Juice flowing 
freely. Gastric Juice is Nature’s own self-provided Diges- 
tive, liberated and promptly called into action by desire for 
nourishing food. 

Armour’s Beef Extract is a most powerful exciter of | 
Gastric secretion. Ask your physician. \ 

That’s why it should precede every Dinner, in some kind 
of Soup—steaming, savoury, and stimulating. 

That’s why it is the good Genius of the Chafing Dish, . 
bringing individuality, appetite, and digestion, to every dish 
with which it harmoniously blends. About One Cent per meal 
will start the Gastric Juice flowing, and insure good digestion. | 





“Culinary Wrinkles,” tells how “to use “Armour’s’ 
Extract of Beef with great economy, and best results to 
Palate and Digestion. 

It tells how to make 12 appetizing Soups, 20 toothsome 
triumphs of the Chafing Dish, and 9 nourishing fluid-foods 
that will tempt the palate of Invalid or Convalescent. 

We liked this cook-book well enough to buy a million 
copies of it. You may have onecopy for two cents postage, if 
you write at once—while we have them. Address (while you 
think of it) Armour & Company, Chicago. 





Has all the virtues of Armour’s Beef Extract 
deliciously seasoned with > for pre- 
paring salad dressing—Cream of Asparagus 
Soup, Cream Toast, etc. Asparox served with 
milk or cream and hot water makes a tempting 
hotdrink. Served at all Soda Fountains. Sold 
TRADE MARK in bottles by Grocers. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
Armour’s Beef Extract and Asparagus . 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 
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ECORATIO 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope 







The Bazar’s correspondence 


Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication 


Cranston.— Your ideas for furnishing your 
three rooms are both feasible and suggestive. 
Grass matting, which you suggest for all the 
rooms, so that the art squares may come up in 
the summer, is very soft and beautiful in color- 
ing, and probably as lasting as any inexpensive 
floor covering, especially those in which green 
is the predominant color. It will fade, however, 
and on that account, if you are willing to leave 
your rugs down and have the floors stained, it 
would pay in the end. A border should be left 
outside the art square about two feet wide. The 
art squares are square, as their name indicates, 
consequently the space will vary. With your 
grass furniture a light old-gold paper would 
make a pleasing color combination. Dark green 
should be the prevailing color in the art square, 
with a slight mixture of dark old-gold. Cover the 
cushions for the chairs with a cretonne having a 
design in soft old-yellow and green on a cream 
ground. These covers will wash and may conse- 
quently be used all summer. Curtains of green 
raw silk or pineapple silk will be very artistic 
with the inevitable sash curtain of cream net. 
Have a few touches of Indian red in the room 
so that the porti@res will unite with the general 
scheme. Do not drape the upright piano. Let it 
face out into the room. Can you not have a 
window-seat here, extending entirely around the 
bow-window? Cover the mattress cushion with 
green corduroy. Possibly it would be better to 
have the window-seat in this room, rather than 
in the dining-room, leaving that window free for 
flowers, since you wish to have some there. I 
fear that it would be awkward to break the win- 
dow-seat in the middle for the flower-stand. The 
plate-rail in the dining-room should match the 
woodwork. Let it come between five and a half 
and six feet from the floor. The Delft blue will 
bring about the Dutch effect you wish and will 
be very attractive. The art square here should be 
blue and white, mostly blue. Haven’t you some 
blue and white china which would look well in the 
closet over the sideboard? If you have or if the 
china which you have is attractive, curtains 
would spoil what should be a great addition to 
the room, but if the china is lacking in color, 
transparent white net curtains would be the best. 
The woodwork here and in the bedroom should 
be painted cream white. In the living-room it 
would add to the richness of the effect to stain 
the woodwork either walnut or weathered oak. 
The bedroom would be dainty with a yellow moiré 
stripe, since the furnishings are gold and white. 
If you already have a chiffonier, get a white- 
enamel dressing-table instead of a bureau. 


CALIFORNIA.—Your bungalow is extremely in- 
teresting, but its problems are undoubtedly many. 
To begin with the exterior, I conclude that the 
color, with the exception of the veranda, will be 
a weathered gray. Paint the veranda green, 
sage green, with darker trimmings of the same 
color. I would not consider it unsymmetrical 
for the eaves to extend out so that they hide the 
tops of the windows. The colors which you 
have already chosen ‘for the interior are very 
good, both harmonious and well adapted to the 
lighting—yellow for the hall and living-room, 
Delft blue with a high wainscot for the dining- 
room, and pale blue and green for the bedrooms. 
I would suggest that the yellow in the living- 
room be a colder, softer tone than that in the 
hall. A rich brilliant yellow would be beautiful 
in the hall, but might become tiresome in a 
living-room. A tan might be quieter and more 
lasting, especially if you unite with it wood 
browns and a golden yellow in the draperies and 
upholstery. I would have cream ceilings in all 
the rooms, but if you prefer colors, you can use 
either a light tone of the same color as the paper 
in each room, or a buff with both the blue and 
green, and cream with the yellow. The diffi- 
culty with very dark floors is that they show the 
dust very easily, but an oak stain, somewhat 
lighter than that used on the woodwork, would 
be attractive. Wax them by all means. Either 
mitre the corners of the door facings or have a 
moulding all the way around. It is not necessary 
to have all the picture-mouldings like that in the 
dining-room, but the angle moulding would look 
well in all the rooms. Leaded glass doors would 
not be at all out of place between the living-room 
and dining-room, since the woodwork in both 
rooms is dark oak. They will give a pleasing 
glimpse of the dining-room from the living-room, 
which will add very much to the general effect, 
since the colors are harmonious. Is it possible 
to have the fireplace just where you prefer it from 
an esthetic standpoint? It must certainly be in 
the centre of either the side or the end, and I 
would suggest the southeast side between two 
French windows, if your architect is willing. 
The bookcases would be effective arranged in 
the northwest corner. Can you not have a seat 
built in the east window? If not, one extending 
out into the room at right angles with the fire- 
place, or at either or both sides of the fireplace, 
would be attractive. It is difficult to build in 
a sideboard without an alcove of some kind, but 
it might be possible to cut off the two south 
corners of the dining-room with china-closets. 
Let the doors be of leaded glass also, 
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Oriental Couch Cover The couch cover shown above 


is 50 inches wide in the eloth, 


3 yards long, and heavily fringed all around. In design it is an 
all over Oriental effect, pattern same on both sides, but in different 
eolors. The cover is perfectly reversible—Red reverse 

Blue; Green reverse Red; Blue reverse Terra Cotta; $4. 00 


Green reverse Terra Cotta. Price 


RTLOOM TAPESTRIES 
are for every room in the 
home. For town house or country 
house, Flat or Apartment. Even 
a Hall Bedroom with Artloom 
treatment may be made a place 
of restfulness and beauty. There 
are rich curtains for the Parlor; 
correct hangings: for Bay-window 
or double doors; Draperies | 
Couch Covers for Library, oa | 


or Cozy Estilens Table Covers for 
Dining Room and other rooms. 

Artloom Tapestries are for sale 
by leading Dry-goods and De- 
partment Stores everywhere, and 
cost no more than Tapestries with 
the art left out. Let your Dealer 
Know that You know about Art- 
loom Curtains, Couch Covers and 
Table Covers. He has them or 
will get 7 for you. 





Look for the 


loom Tapestries cut out this coupon 
1 and enclose with ten cents and a let- 
a ter to us, giving your dealer’s name 
and address, and we will send youa 
beautiful plush velour square. in red 
‘ or green, that can be used either for 
It is on every Registered 
4, 


genuine Artloom 
production 





Rafe ost xm wi pillow top. They would cost fifty 


cents in ag 4 = and are made 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. exclusivel 





If vour dealer doesn’t carry Art- 


a centrepiece or mounted for a 
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PHILADE ruta TAPESTRY MILLA. 








Write to-day, giving the name of your dealer, for our style book B, printed in colors with 
Artloom suggestions for every room in the house. It will be mailed free on request. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 




















HOUSEHOLD 


Bomptz.—Since your rooms are low, it will be 
well to place the picture-moulding next the ceil- 
ing in every case, and I would not advise friezes. 
The coloring of your carpets must, of course, fur- 
nish the key-note for the general color scheme. 
The hall may be hung with a soft rich green 
burlap. The parlor, opening out of it, with a 
southwest exposure and a velvet carpet in tan 
and rose, may have a silver-green satin damask 
paper in two tones. The mahogany furniture 
should be upholstered in a silk tapestry, with a 
design of soft old-rose and green. Some of the 
chairs should have a coveringein plain green, 
several tones darker than the walls. The inside 
draperies at the window, if you have any, may be 
either of figured tapestry or of the plain ma- 
terial in shades of green. If you have lace or 
Madras curtains, let them hang straight. The 
dark red rug in the library limits the choice 
of colors for the walls. Since you wish light, I 
would suggest a paper in tones of fawn, an Eng- 
lish paper with a conventionalized flower design, 
or a tapestry paper with tones of red introduced. 
The inside draperies at the windows, hanging 
at the sides and consequently not cutting off the 
light, must be a rich dark red, harmonizing with 
the carpet. With these, écru net sash curtains 
are needed. If you prefer only one curtain use a 
Madras with an écru ground and red and brown 
design. The mantel should be of the same wood 
as the trimmings in the room, the lines straight 
and simple, and the facing red brick. The din- 
ing-room om the southeast will be effective in 
Delft blue and white, the blue predominating— 
blue linen inner curtains, with sash curtains of 
white net or muslin, and a_dark blue rug. An 
old-rose paper with festoons®f lace for a border 
will be pretty in the northeast bedroom and a 
dainty flower design in yellow for the north 
room, either naturalistic or in festoons. Since 
you wish to have the two rooms on the south 
painted, let one be in light. blue and the other a 
pale green, with narrow stencil borders in 
darker tones of the same color. The portiéres 
between the parlor and dining-room may be 
either a dark rich red or a green harmonizing 
with the green in the parlor. 


Mrs. W. C. P.—My advice would be to have 
the hard-wood floors. If well finished and waxed 
.in the first place, the care is not arduous. They 
will require going over with a weighted brush 
possibly once a week. Many people do not con- 
sider it necessary as often as that. pad mee 
with the weighted brush is no harder than 
sweeping, if as hard, certainly not as hard as 
sweeping a heavy carpet. The sanitary advan- 
tages. outweigh any disadvantages that there 
may be. You yourself appreciate those. If you 
can have oak floors they are the most beautiful, 
as well as the easiest to care for. The color 
scheme for the lower floor would be, briefly, as 
follows: dining-room, Egyptian blue; , hall, old- 
gold; parlor, a light old-gold; den, terra-cotta. 
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DECORATION 


Stain the woodwork in the dining-room a forest 
green, and, if possible, cover the walls with 
Japanese grass-cloth in a rich dark Egyptian blue. 
The Egyptian blue has a brilliancy which will 
prevent any sombre effect. The ceiling should be 
of a light shade of old-yellow, the curtains of old- 
gold Japanese raw silk, and the rug or rugs dark 
green velvet. The portiéres should be of the 
same shade as the rug or a trifle lighter. Green 
silk rep or a coarsely woven linen will be an 
artistic material. The walls in the hall should be 
nearly the same color as the curtains in the din- 
ing-room. A burlap would be attractive. Let 
the curtains be of golden brown, or liberty silk, or 
of a figured Madras, golden brown with a little 
dark blue and old-gold mixture. The rugs should 
be in brown and mahogany. The walls in the 
den must be a rich dark terra-cotta, a two-toned 
English paper in a small design, since the room 
is not large. The curtains here may be of cream 
Madras with a terra-votta figure, possibly a 
slight mixture of olive green and brown. The 
drapery between the hall and den should be a 
very dark shade of terra-cotta burlap. Bokhara 
rugs will be suitable. The parlor with its light 
old-gold walls is to have pale green silk cur- 
tains, a dark green rug and portié@res, and ma- 
hogany furniture, upholstered in tapestry in 
tan, green, and purple, some chairs in plain 
green, and some in purple. Inside curtains of 
white net or lace will be an addition in all the 
rooms with the exception of the den. The furni- 
ture in the dining-room and den should be of 
Flemish oak on Mission lines, and that in the 
hall of fumed oak. The woodwork in the hall and 
den should be stained to harmonize with the 
furniture, and that in the parlor should be white. 
Continue the treatment of the lower hall into 
the upper hall. Have a brown velvet carpet on 
the stairs. Blue and white will be attractive 
for the southeast bedroom, a new art design of 
small stiff conventionalized flowers, with pos- 
sibly a touch of old-yellow. Use matting on the 
floor, with cotton rugs in blue and white or blue, 
white, and yellow. White muslin curtains or 
white Madras (yellow would be pretty if there 
is yellow in the paper) must hang in straight 
lines if the paper is a new art paper. If you pre- 
fer one of the more common but always attractive 
chintz papers the curtains may be draped at the 
middle sash. The northwest room may have a 
light green satin-stripe paper with cretonne 
draperies in pink and white. The other room, 
which I conclude is the maid’s room, may have 
one of the cheaper dark blue and white papers 
with white dimity curtains. The rugs, which are 
so fascinating, as well as inexpensive, for bed- 
rooms, are the same as the old-fashioned rag- 
carpets, only in the extremely artistic colors. 
In many cases they come from some of the arts 
and crafts societies, and are dyed with vegetable 
dyes, which give soft rich colors. The woodwork 
in the rooms up-stairs should be white with a 
satin finish. 
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Mrs. W.—Paint both the trimmings and the 
shingles green, the trimmings olive green and the 


shingles darker, or I should stain the shingles 
a dark green and paint the trimmings white. 


Your plan to have all the interior woodwork 
down-stairs of oak makes an excellent foundation 
for a color scheme. Oak floors are both beauti- 
ful and durable. I should paint all the woodwork 
up-stairs white with a satin finish, and wax the 
floors, if they are to be of hard pine. Can you 
not concentrate your mahogany furniture in one 
room and your oak furniture in another? They 
do not harmonize with each other. You will un- 
doubtedly want your piano in the living-room and 
I fear that you will want your quartered-oak 
bookease there also. It will be better to have 
the piano of mahogany and the rest of the furni- 
ture of oak, than the bookcase of oak and the 
rest of the furniture of mahogany, consequently I 
would use all of the oak furniture with the piano 
in the living-room and allow the mahogany 
rocker to form a nucleus for more mahogany 
furniture in the reception-room or parlor. If 
your piano will go there also, it will be an ad- 
vantage as far as color is concerned, but utility 
and sounding quality are of more importance 
than color. How would you like a plain ma- 
hogany paper for your living-room? Since the 
room is large, red would tend to make it cozy 


and attractive. Madras curtains in Oriental 
colors, an écru ground with red and brown 
figures, possibly a touch of olive green, will 
lighten the color effect and give variety. Cover 
any upholstered furniture that you may have 
later with tapestry in the same colors. Let the 


draperies at the doors be plain and a darker 
shade of mahogany than the paper. In the din- 
ing-room, since your rug is blue and brown, I 
would have a tapestry paper in blue and tan, 
having either a dado of plain blue with the tapes- 
try paper above the chair-rail, extending to the 
ceiling, or an entire side wall of tapestry paper 
with a frieze and ceiling of the tan. Have plain 
blue linen curtains with sash curtains of white 
net. Buy a dining-table and chairs of the same 
wood as the sideboard and china-closet which 
you already have. A sage green will be attract- 
ive both in the hall and in the reception-parlor, 
the same, if they are as closely connected as they 
seem to be on the plan, and a darker tone in the 
hall if they are not. The curtains in the parlor 
should be of a darker shade of green silk armure 
or damask, with the inner sash curtains of white 
net or lace, similar to those in the dining-room. 
Have shades at all the windows, and sash cur- 
tains: if necessary, have awnings on the sunny 
sides, but no inside blinds of any kind. Up- 
stairs let the guest-chamber be in old-rose and 
white, with a curly maple dressing-table, chiffo- 
nier, and chairs. and a brass bed. The northeast 
chamber would be attractive in yellow and white 
with the black-walnut set, and the southeast 
room in Delft blue and white with Japanese cot- 
ton draperies. The oak set will harmonize with 
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DECORATION 


the blue. The study on the southwest must have 
a quieter paper than the bedrooms, possibly an in- 
visible old-blue stripe or figure, and the sewing- 
room a satin stripe in tan and brown with a 
pink glow. Instead of a wainscot in the bath- 
room have white tiles up half-way. Either paint 
the wall above a plain light green or have a tiled 
paper. 


W. G. F.—Why not make the little room about 
which you are in doubt a continuation of your 
library? Have a couch, a bookcase, one com- 
fortable easy-chair, a small table, and a read- 
ing-lamp. Make a small, cozy retreat where 
one may lounge and read while others are 
talking in the larger room. Such a place is 
very convenient at times. A desk would not be 
out of place, since it is necessary to find a quiet 
corner for writing as well as reading. Continue 
the paper of your lower hall into the upper hall. 
The bedroom on the southwest may have a 
light blue paper, with a flower frieze of pink 
and blue. The side wall should be a plain color. 
Since you prefer to have a curtain between the 
shade and the window, let it be of sheer white 
ruffled net, crossed at the top, hanging only to 
the sill and draped at the middle sash. Have 
these at all your windows up-stairs, combined 
with a heavier inside curtain. In the blue and 
pink room there should be a cretonne with a 
bold flower design in blue and pink. The bed 
room back of this room may be in blue and white, 
the paper, with a flower design, possibly of blue 
corn-flowers on a cream ground, the inside cur- 
tains of plain blue linen taffeta or soft linen. 
Pink and white will be appropriate for the south- 
east room, a narrow old-fashioned chintz stripe 
for both paper and window-hangings. An Eng- 
lish paper with a conventionalized design in soft 
yellow and old-blue will be attractive in the 
southeast room. Old-blue or yellow muslin cur- 
tains will be necessary, and a preponderance of 
old-blue in the rug. The north room must have 
a yellow and white paper, either an all-over 
flower design or a stripe. The inside curtains 
may be plain yellow. The northwest room will 
adapt itself best to green and white, possibly a 
silk paper in plain green with either green and 
white or green and blue inside curtains. Would 
it not be better to decorate the small bed- 
room opening out of this room in the same 
way? 


Miss A. L. W.—Either perfectly plain papers, 
made for the purpose, or moiré papers in plain 
colors are best for ceilings. I would suggest a 
deep cream or light yellow paper for all the 
ceilings down-stairs and a cream white for al] 
up-stairs. The library paper should be very 
nearly plain, possibly with a two-toned design. 
Either a self-toned stripe or a French flower de- 
sign will be appropriate in the parlor, and a 
tapestry design in l’art nouveau for the dining- 
room. 
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“AJOW you must tell me true,” she 
lad 


When he declared his soul was rap- 
tured, 
“For I must feel your love is tried, 


Before I yield my heart as captured.” 
“See! here above thy head I hold, 


‘Nabisco’ sweet, and all my treasure, 

And you must tell me, lover bold, 

Which choice will give you keenest 
pleasure.” 














“Fair one,” he cried, “‘here at thy feet, 
"Tis hard to choose "twixt one 
tother, 
So just to prove my taste is sweet, 


I'll eat the one, and keep the other.” 





vt 


7 NABISCO “v« 
WAFERS 
Enthralling in their subtle flavor, they tempt beyond resistance those who love 
life’s sweetest joys. The flavors are Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, Vanilla and Mint. 


Another confection from the National Biscuit Company. Like an 
FESTINO 3 in bat 509 and flavor, with a shell that dissolves on your 
and surprises you with a delicious kemel of cream, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Mrs. H. E. C.—To can tomatoes whole, see 
first of all that the jars are absolutely clean and 
that rubbers and tops are in perfect condition. 
Always use new rubbers. Scald the tomatoes by 
pouring boiling water over them, and remove the 
skins as quickly as possible. Pack into the 
quart jars the uncut tomatoes, being careful not 
to break them. Put into each jar a half-tea- 
spoonful of salt, and fill to overflowing with 
cold water. Wipe off the tops, adjust the rub- 
bers carefully, and screw on each lid just far 
enough to enable you to lift the jar by this lid 
without its coming off, but not so tight that the 
steam cannot escape from the jar as its contents 
begin to cook. Arrange across the bottom of your 
washboiler, or other large, covered steamer, 
strips of wood that will raise the jars from the 
bottom of the vessel, and set the jars upon these 
strips. They should raise the jars about an inch 
from the bottom of the boiler. Now pour enough 
cold water into the boiler to come half-way up 
the outsides of the jars, put the cover on the 
boiler, and after the water begins to boil let it 
boil hard for twenty minutes. Remove the lid 
at the end of this time, hold each jar firmly 
with a thick cloth, and with another cloth in 
the other hand quickly screw on the tops as 
tightly as you can. Now remove from the hot 
water, set upon a table, and with all the strength 
of tlie hands screw on each top very, very tight. 
Set in the dark to get cold, then put away in a 
cool, dark place. If these directions seem too 
minute, I wotld suggest that the tomatoes are 
worth the trouble, as they are, when opened, al- 
most like fresh ones. 

To make cucumber pickle line a preserving-ket- 
tle with vine leaves, and put in the cucumbers 
in layers, seattering a pinch of alum over each 
layer. When the kettle is full, cover the con- 
tents with vine leaves, and pour in just enough 
water to cover the cucumbers. Put the lid on 
the kettle and set it at the side of the stove 
to steam very slowly for three hours. At the 
end of three hours drain off the boiling water 
and drop the cucumbers into cold fresh water. 
Change this water once an hour for four hours. 
Have ready a gallon of boiling vinegar into which 
have been stirred three dozen cloves, the same 
number of black pepper-corns, a dozen blades of 
mace, a dozen and a half allspice, and a cup of 


sugar. After the vinegar and spices have boiled 
together for five minutes, pack the drained 


pickles in quart jars, fill to overflowing with the 
scalding vinegar, and seal immediately. 


HarRLeM.—The proper use for ramekins is to 
serve an entrée at dinner or a dessert, or some- 
times fish is served in them. There are numer- 
ous ways of preparing articles to be used in these 
dishes. If you will read the Culinary Depart- 
ment in the Bazar of December, 1901, you will 
find a number of very good recipes for ramekins. 
Among the things served in them are ¢reamed 
fish or lobster, lobster Newburg, creamed sweet- 
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breads, creamed chicken, occasionally corn. pud- 
ding; and sometimes individual portions of spa- 
ghetti with cheese are served in’ ramekins, and 
such desserts as custard and fancy ice-creams. 
They are also used for cheese soufflé with salad. 
A fork is always used for anything that is 
served in them. We give you a few recipes taken 
from the list mentioned, as you may not have 
access to back numbers of the Bazar: 


Chicken Ramekins.—Chop the white meat of a 
raw fowl very, very fine. Add a bit of soda the 
size of a pea to a gill of cream; put this over the 
fire and as it heats add the chopped chicken 
meat. Cook for a minute, remove from the fire 
and set aside to cool. When cold add the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, season to taste, then fold in 
the stiffened egg-whites. Turn into buttered 
ramekins and bake in a hot oven. 


Prune Ramekins.—Soak a dozen prunes, then 
stew them until tender; remove the stones and 
chop the prunes to a soft paste. Beat the whites 
of four eggs very stiff, add five tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar and the prune paste. Stir this 
last in quickly and lightly, but so that it is 
thoroughly blended, then pour the mixture into 
buttered ramekins and cook for half an hour in 
a steady oven. When cold put a great spoonful 
of sweetened whipped cream on the top of each 
ramekin and serve. 


Chocolate Ramekins.—Cook together in a 
saucepan a tablespoonful of butter and two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and when blended add 
six autsapvendals of hot milk. Stir until thick 
and smooth, then pour upon the yolks of three 


eggs that have been beaten light with three 
tablespoonsfuls of powdered sugar. Add _ five 


tablespoonsfuls of grated chocolate, and beat 
until cool. Fold in the beaten whites of two eggs, 
and bake quickly in ramekin dishes set in a pan 
of boiling water. Serve at once with whipped 
cream heaped on top of each. 


H. B. K.—For oyster or clam cocktails make 
a sauce of a tablespoonful of vinegar, one of 
Worcestershire sauce, one of tomato catsup, two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, a quarter - tea- 
epoca et Tabasco sauce, and salt to taste. Mix 
this thoroughly, and bury in the ice for an hour 
or two before using. Into each of a half-dozen 
cocktail-glasses that have been made very cold 
put five small chilled oysters or clams, and add 
the sauce. For baked beans, use what is known 
as the “middling” of salt pork. This should 
be scored deeply with a knife and parboiled be- 
fore using. Lettuce should not be cut with the 
knife. It should be divided with the fork. It is 
well for the hostess to have it broken, before 
serving, into_pieces of such convenient size that 
it may be, without difficulty, manipulated with 
me fork alone, unless she serves only the small 
eaves. 
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with a charming and intensely interesting 

romance, which is likely to prove one of the 
successes of the year. This is A Ladder of Swords, 
just published by Harper & Brothers. In his 
own delightful way Sir Gilbert tells the story 
of two young lovers of the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. True love, as usual, runs far from smooth, 
and the young people are separated, to meet 
again, after many interesting happenings, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s castle. The Queen’s admira- 
tion for Michel, the hero, adds new danger to 
the situati#n, and the intrigues and exciting 
CVE ues lead to their escape are most ab- 
sorbing. The zlimpses the author gives us of the 
Queen’s palace and the scenes in which Eliza- 
beth herself takes part are among the most inter- 
esting in the book. 

The Post, of Louisville, Kentucky, has this to 
say of Elizabeth Jordan’s “ May Iverson” tales, 
now appearing serially in Harper’s MAGAZINE 
and Harper’s Bazar: 

“A really new type of story has been intro- 
duced by Miss Elizabeth Jordan in HAarper’s. 


«ger Sir Gilbert Parker is before the public 


She is doing a series of tales which emanate, pre- 
sumably, from the brain of a fourteen-year-old 


schoolgirl—a convent schoolgirl, whose senti- 
mentality has a freer rein than would be possi- 
ble in a public institution or even in the usual 
private school. The point, however, does not lie 
in the surroundings, but in the wholly amusing 
and admirable manner in which there are brought 
out—perhaps for the first time in literature— 
the egotism, the dreams, the innocence, the idola- 
tries, the posings, the subtle union of reality and 
pretence, that mark this stage of girlhood, 
and particularly of literary girlhood. The 
spirit is absolutely perfect, and the girl is as 
real a creature as we have met in recent fiction. 
She will appeal, however, only to those who re- 
member themselves. at that age—in fact, only to 
those who belong to her own type. The unim- 
aginative, the forgetful, the prosaic, and those 
who were not conscious of themselves at that age 
ean have no part in her nor in her innocent senti- 
mentalities and make-believes at life. For her 
kind, however, she is a joy forever—and, ap- 
parently, a joy to be imitated, for others have de- 
liberately copied her. Imitation, of course, is 
the sincerest form of flattery, and Miss Jordan 
may not mind it; but when the type becomes 
fashionable—and before we tire of it—we like to 
give credit to the originator.” 

It will interest the many admirers of these 
stories to know that they will be published in 
book form October 20, under the title May Iver- 
son—Her Book. 

Will Harben’s new book, The Georgians (Har- 


per & Brothers), brings in again Abner Daniel, 
who, in the story for which his name was used as 
a title, made thousands of friends. He is again 
the central figure in the story, and his dry, 
humorous tales and sayings are delightful. It 
is in a sense a detective story, Abner being the 
amateur detective who does some fine work and 
brings together the worthy young lovers who are 
separated by parental obstinacy. The story is 
a good one, an interesting one, and a most whole- 
some one as well. 

That much-misunderstood and much-talked-of 
man, Emperor William of Germany, is the sub- 
ject of the new book, Imperator et Rex, which 
Harper & Brothers have just published. It is by 
the author of The Martyrdom of an Empress, and 
that she has had most exceptional opportunities 
for observing her subject cannot be denied. A 
personal acquaintance of many years with the 
German royal family gives her the ability to 
present the real Emperor William to the public, 
in a way that probably no other writer could at- 
tempt. The book is illustrated with many in- 
teresting portraits, with autographs of the Em- 
peror and his family, given to the author by the 
Emperor himself. The very interesting person- 
ality of the subject and the varied accounts 
of that personality that have appeared make this 
authoritative description most important. 

A charmingly presented holiday book is The 
Castle Comedy, by Thompson Buchanan (Harper 
& Brothers). The story is bright, romantic, and 
lively. It is illustrated by Elizabeth Shippen 
Green in her most exquisite manner, and appears 
in holiday costume. It is a tale of the times of 
the great Napoleon, with all the dash of those 
stirring days 

In Bog-Trotting for Orchids (Putnams) Grace 
Greylock Niles has written a most interesting 
account of her botanizing expeditions among the 
swamps of New England, New York, and New 
Jersey. To orchid-lovers who cannot travel far in 
search of their beautiful friends the experiences 
related by Miss Niles will be a new incentive. 
It is most surprising to find how many and how 
beautiful are the orchids in the near-by 
woods. The photographs, colored by the author, 
are one of the most delightful features of the 
book. 

A particularly timely book is Sidney L. 
Gulich’s Evolution of the Japanese (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.). Every trait of the national char- 
acter and every step of the evolution which has 
brought it to what it is is interesting to the pub- 
lie who are following eagerly the progress of the 
war in the East. And Mr. Gulich’s able and clear 
account of these historical steps of civilization is 
most entertaining reading at any time. 
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